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The  No.  176  Compound  Applier 
and  Curler  uses  “hat-shaped”  ends 
instead  of  the  “gutter”  type. 
Latex  is  applied  in  an  even  film; 
no  overlapping.  Ends  are  curled 
all-the-way-around. 
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The  No.  83  Lockseamer  and  Soldering  Attachment 
forms  and  solders  the  can-bodies  complete.  Auto¬ 
matic  feed,  no  scratching  of  lithographed  blanks, 
no  feeding  of  doubles.  New  inside-hook  fluxing 
station.  Electric  limit  switches  stop  the  machine 
instantly  in  event  of  a  jain. 


The  No.  224  Double-Seamer  attaches  bottoms  to  can- 
bodies.  Patented,  four-roll  seaming-head  produces  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  and  uniform  seam.  Electric  Stops  in  the  event 
of  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  cans  or  ends.  Base  en¬ 
closed,  cams  and  gears  operate  in  an  oil  bath. 
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EDITORIALS 

Evil  days  or  better  days?— when  the  con- 

sumption  of  canned  foods  came  to  its  present 
enormous  proportions,  and  particularly  when 
canned  foods  grew  into  such  widespread  and  genuine 
popularity,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  increased 
interest  in  them  would  be  shown  by  more  and  more 
people.  And  that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  today. 
As  an  industry  we  have  stepped  into  the  spotlight, 
and  we  may  expect  to  have  our  every  movement  more 
closely  watched  than  ever  before.  That  betokens  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  it  also  means  increased  prestige,  and 
better,  more  stable  business  if  that  close  scrutiny  wins 
popular  approval ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not, 
a  setback  that  might  easily  border  on  the  fatal  (if  the 
inquiring  world  is  not  fully  satisfied). 

Broadly  speaking  there  seems  nothing  to  worry 
about  in  the  goods  themselves,  i.  e.,  their  freshness, 
keeping  ability,  food  values  such  as  nutriment, 
calories  or  vitamins,  widespread  availability,  and 
cheapness  in  comparison  with  all  or  any  other  foods. 
But  is  everything  well,  otherwise?  Are  we  honestly 
and  wholeheartedly  dealing  with  this  immense  number 
of  splendid  customers?  There  is  no  “mystery”  about 
the  preservation  of  foods  in  their  natural  succulent 
state — canned  foods — but  are  there  any  mysteries 
about  the  package  used  to  deliver  those  foods  to 
those  consumers?  Are  all  our  cards  on  the  table,  face 
up,  to  use  the  vernacular;  or  have  we  permitted  to 
develop  a  lot  of  slight-of-hand,  shady,  “the-hand- 
quicker-than-the-eye”  tricks  in  dealing  these  goods  out 
to  the  public? 

It  is  but  natural  that  human  nature  is  more  “touchy” 
about  its  foods  than  about  anything  else,  and  its  re¬ 
sentment  against  trickery  is  ^be  more  bitter — yours 
and  mine  and  every  man’s — if  there  is  even  a  doubt 
aroused.  This  applies  particularly  to  canned  foods 
because  the  contents  is  concealed  behind  a  metal  wall. 
You  know  that.  Well,  how  can  we  answer? 

Beginning  at  the  beginning — ^with  the  cans.  Are 
they  of  such  a  distinctive  size  as  to  convey  to  the  casual 
consumer  an  exact  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  food  he 
or  she  is  buying,  based  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
and  generally  used  basis  of  measurement? 

On  May  11th  Representative  Sauthoff  introduced 
into  Congress  bill  H.  R.  6964:  “To  fix  standards  of 
dimension  and  capacity  for  metal  containers  for  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  canned  milk  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud  and  deception  in  containers  used  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  these  products,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
(Why  were  not  fishery  products  included?) 


The  intent  of  his  bill  is  to  reduce  the  number  and 
sizes  of  cans  to  the  following  six:  Gallon,  6  3/16  x  8 
12/16,  231  cubic  inches  content,  or  128  ozs. ;  one-half 
gallon,  5  2/16  x  6  6/16,  115.5  cubic  inches,  or  64  ozs.; 
one-fourth  gallon  (or  one  quart),  3  7/16  x  7  4/16, 
57.75  cubic  inches,  or  32  ozs.;  one-eighth  gallon  (or 
one  pint)  3x4  4/16,  28.875  cubic  inches,  or  16  ozs. ; 
one-sixteenth  gallon,  (or  pint)  2  11/16  x  3  4/16, 
14.4375  cubic  inches,  or  8  ozs.;  and  one-thirty-second 
gallon  (or  quarter  pint)  2  11/16  x  1 13/16,  7.21875 
cubic  inches,  or  4  ozs.  (The  3/16  gallon  can  as  pro¬ 
posed  should  be  eliminated.) 

The  bill  says  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  offer  any 
canned  foods  in  containers  other  than  these  sizes,  and, 
if  it  becomes  law — and  it  has  been  ordered  printed  and 
is  on  its  way — it  is  to  become  operative  one  year  from 
January  1st  following  its  enactment,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  enforce¬ 
ment,  presumably  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Enforcement 
force. 

Representative  Sauthoff  undoubtedly  did  not  intro¬ 
duce  this  bill  solely  on  his  own  initiative,  but  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  demands  of  the  public  to  clear  up  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  21  differing  sizes  of  cans 
only  recently  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Containers,  and  which  number  was  arrived  at 
only  after  many  years  of  study  and  effort.  The  Repre¬ 
sentative  may  not  know  that  he  has  reverted  to  the 
original  draft  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Ex¬ 
change,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  first  effort 
to  make  definite  the  sizes  of  cans  in  which  to  offer  the 
goods.  But  he  does  know  that  that  first  effort  has  been 
twisted  and  deformed  into  all  manner  of  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  particularly  of  amount  of  contents,  and  it 
does  not  take  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  unearth  the  fact 
that  these  deformities  were  introduced  under  competi¬ 
tive  efforts,  and  not  for  the  enlightment  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public.  He  at  least  has  cut  through  the  welter  of 
excuses  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  it  takes  no 
imagination  to  foresee  that  if  ever  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  his  bill, 
and  suggestions,  there  would  be  a  resounding  “Aye” 
and  no  “Nays”.  For  there  is  no  family,  nor  set  of 
consumers  or  users  of  canned  foods  that  cannot  be 
suitably  served  by  one  of  these  sizes,  neither  as  to 
amount  of  food  nor  of  price.  For  the  consumers  that 
first  card  in  the  deck  would  be  laid  plainly  on  the  table, 
face  up,  so  that  no  one  could  possibly  misunderstand. 
That  is  a  clarification  badly  needed,  as  you  must  all 
agree. 
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And  what  would  it  mean  to  the  industry ;  to  you  as  a 
canner,  and  to  the  makers  of  your  can  supplies?  A 
solid  foundation  of  competition,  which  means  the 
eradication  of  the  innumerable  market  juggling  oppor¬ 
tunities;  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cans,  in  that  the 
makers  would  not  be  forced  to  the  heavy  expense  of  a 
multitude  of  slightly  varying  dies  and  the  equipment 
necessary  to  produce  such  cans,  and  all  the  expense 
attached  thereto.  It  would  be  real  “Simplification  of 
Containers”,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  which  the  industry 
has  not  had  the  courage  to  face  and  to  put  into  force. 

With  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  cans  simplified  we 
can  leave  the  condition,  the  quality,  purity  and  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  contents  to  the  pure  food  laws,  though  the 
condition  under  which  they  are  filled,  in  some  cases, 
needs  better  attention  by  these  law  enforcers — and  we 
can  go  on  with  our  conquest  of  those  Better  Days  in 
the  canning  industry.  What’s  next? 

The  Label,  the  window  of  the  can,  as  George  W. 
Cobb  has  termed  it.  First  and  foremost,  every  can 
of  food  produced  for  sale  to  the  public  ought,  by 
stringent  law,  be  required  to  bear  the  endorsement  of 
the  canner  or  producer,  in  the  form  of  his  name  and 
address,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  distributors  or 
others  if  they  so  elect.  First,  because  that  will  elimi¬ 
nate  a  whole  train  of  evils  against  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic,  and  simplify  most  of  the  discussion  about  labels. 
And  you  all  know  it,  and  you  also  know  that  the  public 
demands  this,  and  has  a  moral  right  to  know  it. 
Florida  is  now  trying  to  put  through  a  law  which  will 
compel  the  canners  of  citrus  fruits  in  that  State  to 
brand  any  canned  grapefruit,  for  instance,  brought 
into  that  State  from  another  State  or  from  foreign 
countries  (on  which  they  intend  to  use  their  (Florida) 
labels)  with  the  place  of  origin  of  that  out-of-State 
fruit.  Just  a  straw  showing  the  way  the  wind  blows. 

Next,  as  to  the  wording  on  those  labels — the  infor¬ 
mative  label,  the  window  cleaned  and  polished  so  that 
everybody  can  see  through  it. 

Wonder  what  the  public  thinks  about  an  industry 
that  insists  upon  labeling  its  poorest  quality  with  a 
distinctive  ‘“Crape”  label;  which  advocated  and  had 
passed  the  McNary-Mapes  substandard  law,  and  now 
loudly  demands  that  that  law  be  embodied  in  any  new 
pure  food  law  that  may  be  passed,  but  indignantly  re¬ 
fuses  to  say  anything  on  its  labels  about  the  better 
quality  goods?  Or  of  an  industry  which  grows 
plaintive  in  its  fear  that  its  members  may  not  be  prose¬ 
cuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  if  their  labels  do 
not  conform  with  the  contents  of  the  can?  Actually 
worrying  that  if  canners  tell  the  consumer  the  quality 
or  grade  of  the  goods  in  the  can,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  prosecute  them  when  they  exaggerate  or  lie !  Wonder 
how  the  public  feels  when  it  notes  that  most  States 
now  have  laws  compelling  the  shippers  of  raw  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  grade  them,  and  to  brand  them 
according  to  U.  S.  Grades.  Nature,  it  is  said,  does 
not  grow  two  leaves  upon  a  tree  exactly  alike,  yet  those 
growers  must  grade  Nature’s  products  as  they  come 
from  the  soil,  and  the  growers  are  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  these  U.  S.  Grades  as  a  yardstick.  But  the 
canners,  who  take  these  products  of  Nature,  and  after 
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trimming  and  fixing,  and  carefully  placing  in  the  cans, 
find  it  impossible  to  grade  them! 

If  another  Representative  Southoff  could  but  be 
found  to  cut  through  this  Gordian  knot  on  labeling  and 
bring  as  clear  a  decision  as  was  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  can  sizes,  it  would  be  a  blessing  for  the  entire 
industry;  and  it  would  prevent  what  many  now  very 
rightfully  fear :  a  reaction  and  a  revulsion  on  the  part 
of  the  public  against  all  canned  foods  and  all  canners 
because  of  the  industry’s  stubborn  opposition  to 
Government  and  popular  demands,  in  this  matter  of 
plain  and  unequivocal  labels  for  canned  foods.  Our 
Better  Days  are  being  held  off  by  this  failure  to  be  fair 
with  the  public  in  the  labeling  of  canned  foods  as  an 
industry  1 


N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING  IN  WASHINGTON 

OARD  members  from  every  section  of  the  country 
were  present.  Early  in  the  week  Committee  mem¬ 
bers — the  Advisory,  etc. — assembled,  worked  hard 
and  long,  and  it  was  their  work  which  was  reported  to 
this  meeting.  The  officers  and  Chiefs  or  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  all  reported — and  then  full  attention  turned 
on  the  legislation  now  before  Congress.  The  Jones  bill 
was  oked — as  reviving  the  A.A.A.  but  eliminating  can¬ 
ning  crops,  as  under  N.R.A.  However,  Rep.  Bone  has 
introduced  a  bill  wiping  out  the  exemption  of  the  can¬ 
ners.  Likewise,  Rep.  Chapman’s  Pure  Food  Bill,  H.  R. 
300,  which  includes  The-Name-on-the-Label  Clause 
(sabbotaged,  however,  since  its  original  introduction, 
by  adding  “and  of  the  distributor”  (name  and  address) 
and  also  grade  labeling.  The  Association  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  against  both  of  these  bills.  In  fact  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  to  permit  all  delegates  to  wait  upon  their 
Representatives  and  Senators,  and  to  protest  passage 
of  the  Bone  and  the  Chapman  bills.  For  that  purpose 
the  meeting  held  over  to  Friday — a  two  day  session, 
instead  of  one  day. 

We  will  give  you  the  story  next  week. 

Note — For  the  record,  the  above  Editorial  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  attending  the  N.  C.  A.  meeting.  The  meeting 
shows  how  badly  needed  is  our  warning. 
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THE  CORN  EAR  WORM 

and  the  Present  Status  oF  Investigation  Toward  Its  Control 

hy  L,  A.  Carruth 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

(Given  at  the  New  York  Canners  Extension  School.) 


A  T  the  present  time  the  corn  ear  worm  may  be 
/a  considered  to  be  among  the  five  most  serious 
/  \insect  pests  in  the  United  States.  In  the  north  it 
is  called  the  corn  ear  worm  but  further  south  it  is 
known  as  the  cotton  boll  worm.  It  can  feed  on  many 
host  plants  but  seems  to  prefer  corn.  This  insect  is 
found  in  every  continent  on  the  globe  but  is  most 
common  in  the  warmer  climates.  New  York  State 
probably  represents  a  northern  limit  of  serious  injury 
by  this  pest  and,  even  here,  the  injury  is  usually  more 
serious  on  Long  Island  and  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
than  in  the  upstate  regions. 

The  injury  caused  by  this  insect  occurs  during  the 
worm,  or  larval,  stage,  during  which  the  ears  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  crowns  of  young  plants  are  attacked. 
During  a  summer  season  a  relatively  light  brood  of 
worms  is  usually  found  in  July  but  the  most  serious 
worm  injury  is  produced  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  The  insect  spends 
the  winter  in  the  resting,  or  pupal,  stage  and  present 
evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  winter  mortality 
is  at  least  95  per  cent  in  the  northern  states.  Despite 
this  high  mortality  a  sufficient  number  of  moths 
emerges  to  produce  at  least  a  light  infestation  of 
worms  during  the  early  part  of  the  following  season. 
A  female  moth  is  probably  capable  of  laying  between 
one  and  two  thousand  eggs  and  a  relatively  small 
number  of  moths  are  enough  to  initiate  a  perceptible 
early  summer  infestation  of  ear  worms.  Most  of  the 
eggs  are  laid  on  fresh  corn  silks.  After  hatching,  the 
young  worms  pass  down  through  the  silks  to  feed  on 
the  developing  kernels.  Some  investigators  believe 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  moths  responsible  for  the 
first  infestation  of  worms  each  season  migrate  in  from 
states  further  south,  either  as  moths  or  as  worms  in 
shipments  of  early  southern  green  corn  received  in 
northern  cities  during  the  spring  months. 

The  control  of  the  corn  ear  worm  is  rendered  difficult 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  eggs  laid  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  moths  and  because  of  the  characteristic  habit  of 
the  worms  of  feeding  on  the  developing  kernels  within 
the  husks  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  more  common 
materials  used  in  insect  control.  Fundamentally,  the 
corn  ear  worm  is  a  close  relative  of  the  common  cut¬ 
worms  and,  like  cutworms,  can  be  controlled  without 
great  difficulty  when  the  feeding  is  out  in  the  open. 


Experimental  investigations  thus  far  have  indicated 
that  the  control  methods  ordinarily  used  against  other 
chewing  insects  are  probably  ineffective  against  corn 
ear  worms  within  the  ears.  Relatively  speaking,  corn 
is  a  low-value  crop,  particularly  when  it  is  grown  for 
canning  purposes.  This  situation  makes  it  imperative 
that  any  workable  control  measure  be  as  cheap  and 
effective  as  possible.  At  the  present  time  no  means 
of  control  are  known  which  adequately  meet  these 
requirements,  although  experimental  work  in  this 
direction  is  now  in  progress. 

It  has  been  found  that  corn  ear  worm  injury  and 
abundance  are  usually  low  during  the  first  half  of 
August.  Where  a  single  planting  of  yellow  sweet  corn 
is  grown  it  is  usually  possible  to  have  the  crop  mature 
during  this  period  of  low  worm  injury  provided  the 
seed  is  sown  during  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  early  planting  may 
result  in  increased  injury  by  the  European  corn  borer 
in  the  areas  where  that  insect  causes  significant  injury. 

During  the  course  of  experimental  work  a  number 
of  potential  control  measures  have  been  and  are  being 
tried.  Many  of  these  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  they  may  properly  be  discussed  and  others  are 
still  too  laborious  or  expensive  to  warrant  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  practical  growers.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  use  of  poisoned  dusts  has  not  produced  prac¬ 
tical  results  encouraging  enough  to  warrant  their 
recommendation  at  this  time.  The  development  of 
resistant  varieties  is  under  way,  both  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere,  but  many  years  of  work  will  be 
required  before  it  is  likely  that  any  suitable  variety 
can  be  developed  that  can  compare  in  quality  with  the 
best  existing  varieties  of  yellow  sweet  corn. 

One  control  method  of  possible  interest  to  canners 
is  the  husk  tip  clipping  treatment.  This  method  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  has  certain  objec¬ 
tions.  In  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory  control 
measures,  however,  it  may  warrant  consideration.  The 
treatment  consists  of  the  removal  of  the  silks  and 
adjacent  husk  tips  with  ordinary  sheep  clippers,  with 
the  object  of  destroying  newly  laid  eggs  and  recently 
hatched  ear  worms.  At  least  two  treatments  are 
necessary,  the  first  of  which  is  made  two  days  after 
the  silks  appear  and  pollination  has  taken  place.  A 
second  treatment  should  be  made  not  more  than  a  week 
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later.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  visible  in¬ 
festations  when  clipping.  If  the  treatment  is  delayed 
too  long  the  worms  will  have  reached  the  kernels  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  clippers;  likewise,  there  will 
be  a  greater  tendency  for  the  tip  of  the  cob  to  become 
exposed  to  birds  and  other  destructive  agencies.  Even 
under  favorable  conditions  most  clipped  ears  will  con¬ 
tain  at  least  one  worm  at  harvest  but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  worms  will  be  too  small  to  have  caused 
an  appreciable  amount  of  injury.  The  clipping  treat¬ 
ment  gives  the  husk  tips  an  unnatural  appearance  but 
this  is  less  objectionable  in  cannery  corn  than  in  corn 
grown  for  produce  markets.  Ordinarily,  in  up-state 
New  York,  a  control  method  of  this  sort  would  not  be 
warranted  except  during  seasons  when  worm  injury 
is  likely  to  be  serious.  An  indication  of  probable 
future  ear  worm  abundance  can  be  gained  by  observing 
the  numbers  of  ear  worm  eggs  found  on  fresh  corn 
silks.  These  eggs  are  white,  ribbed,  nearly  spherical 
objects  about  the  size  of  a  pin  head.  One  man  can 
clip  about  600  ears  an  hour  and  it  is  suggested,  for  the 
first  year  at  least,  that  interested  growers  clip  not  more 
than  a  few  rows.  In  this  way  an  indication  can  be 
found  of  the  value  of  this  method  under  their  par¬ 
ticular  conditions. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  satisfactory  methods  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  corn  ear  worm  will  be  available  to  com¬ 
mercial  growers  within  the  near  future. 

CANNED  CHERRY  STANDARDS 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

SERVICE  AND  REGULATORY  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Food  and  Drug  No.  4,  Third  Revision,  Supplement  No.  4 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  amendment  of  July 
8,  1930,  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  (sec.  8,  par  5, 
in  the  case  of  food),  there  are  hereby  promulgated,  to  be¬ 
come  effective  90  days  from  date,  a  revision  of  the  standard 
for  canned  cherries  and  a  standard  for  canned  red  sour 
pitted  cherries. 

H.  A.  WALLACE, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27,  1937. 

CANNED  CHERRIES 
Standard  of  Quality  and  Condition 
43.  Standard  canned  cherries  are  the  normally 
flavored  and  normally  colored  canned  food  consisting 
of  (1)  the  normal  sized,  uniform  sized,  fleshy,  mature, 
unblemished,  stemmed,  whole  fruit  of  the  sweet  cherry 
tree  (Prunus  avium),  and  (2)  sugar  solution  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  so  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  finished 
product  reads  not  less  than  16°  Brix  (read  at  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  instrument  used). 

49  (d) .  When  canned  cherries  fail  to  meet  the  above 
standard  only  because  of  color,  but  are  of  a  type  where 
the  flesh  is  of  some  color  other  than  yellowish  white, 
as  Bing  cherries,  black  cherries,  etc.,  they  shall  bear  a 
special  statement  showing  the  type  to  which  they 
belong. 

Paragraphs  44  to  49  (c)  inclusive  remain  unchanged. 
CANNED  RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES 
Standard  of  Quality  and  Condition 
83.  Standard  canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  are 
the  normally  flavored  and  normally  colored  canned  food 


consisting  of  (1)  the  mature,  unblemished,  stemmed, 
pitted  fruit  of  the  red  sour  cherry  tree  (Prunus 
cerasus),  and  (2)  sugar  solution  of  sufficient  strength 
so  that  the  liquid  portion  of  the  finished  product  reads 
not  less  than  16°  Brix  (read  at  the  proper  temperature 
for  the  instrument  used) . 

Meaning  of  Terms 

84.  The  fruit  is  “normally  colored”  if  the  naturally  • 
developed  general  color  of  both  liquid  portion  and  flesh 
is  red. 

85.  The  fruit  is  “unblemished”  if  85  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  units  in  the  container  are  free  from  such 
defects  as  limb  rubs,  scars,  scabs,  wind  whips,  brown 
spots,  or  other  unsightly  blemishes.  Units  showing 
skin  discolorations  having  a  total  area  of  a  circle  3/16 
inch  in  diameter  or  less,  with  no  perceptible  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  tissue  under  the  skin,  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  blemished. 

86.  The  fruit  is  “pitted”  when  there  is  present  in 
a  can  not  more  than  one  cherry  pit,  or  its  equivalent  in 
broken  pieces  of  shell,  per  each  20  ounces  of  net 
contents. 

Substandard  Quality  Statement 

87.  Canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  which  fail  to 
meet  the  above  standard  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
section  (a),  bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  1.  The  first 
line  of  the  legend  shall  be  “Below  U.  S.  Standard”; 
the  explanatory  statement,  except  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  (c)  “Good  Food — Not  High  Grade.” 

(a)  When  canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  fail  to 
meet  the  above  standard  only  in  that  they  consist  of 
cherries  packed  in  water,  they  shall  bear  a  special 
statement  showing  that  fact,  such  as  “Water-pack  red 
sour  pitted  cherries.” 

(b)  Canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  from  which  only 
a  portion  of  the  pits  have  been  removed,  so  that  there 
is  present  more  than  the  amount  permitted  by  para¬ 
graph  86,  shall  bear  the  statement  prescribed  in  para¬ 
graph  87  and  also  the  special  statement  “Partially 
pitted  cherries.” 

(c)  When  canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  fail  to 
meet  the  above  standard  only  in  that  they  are  artifically 
colored,  they  shall  bear  the  substandard  statement  in 
the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  1.  The 
first  line  of  the  legend  shall  be  “Below  U.  S.  Standard” ; 
the  explanatory  statement  “Because  artificially 
colored.” 

Standard  Requirement  for  Fill  of  Container 

88.  Canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  are  of  standard 
fill  with  respect  to  packing  medium  when  the  drained 
weight  of  cherries  equals  or  exceeds  the  following 
amounts : 


Overall  Dimensions 

Drained 

Sealed  Can 

Cherries 

Diameter 

Height 

Inches 

Inches 

Ounces 

3-7/16 

4-9/16 

13.5 

6-3/16 

7 

74.0 

To  allow  for  shrinkage  where  considerable  sugar  is 
used  a  tolerance  of  5  per  cent  below  the  above  weights 
is  allowed  in  products  showing  a  Brix  of  20°  or  above. 
Pending  the  issuance  of  standard  fill  requirements  for 
cans  of  less  usual  sizes,  red  sour  pitted  cherries  in  cans 
(Continiied  on  page  SJ^) 
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CRCO  PEA  MACHINERY 
Cuts  Packing  Costs 

Such  outstanding  features  as  the  CRCO  Adjustable  Cylinder,  the 
Reeves  Transmission,  the  CRCO  All-Steel  Feeder,  CRCO  Power 
Units  and  the  remarkable  CRCO  Quality  Grader  have  enabled 
canners  to  speed  up  production  wdth  an  appreciable  lowering  of 
costs.  And  today,  canners  are  recognizing  the  desirability  of 

“going  CRCO  all  the  way”  from  field  dusting  to  the  shipping  power  unit 

rooms.  It’s  the  accepted  standard  for  quality  production  of 
quality  products  at  the  lowest  possible  operating  costs. 

Complete  Line  of  Pea  Canning  Machinery  ^ 


Dusters 

Sprayers 

Feeders 

Viners 

Adjustable  Cylinders 
Transmissions 
Tachometers 
Power  Units 
Cleaners 


Field  Boxes 

Washers 

Trucks 

Conveyors 

Elevators 

Graders 

Pickinar  Tables 

Hoppers 

Quality  Graders 


Blanchers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Controls 

Retort  Crates 

Labeling:  Machines 

Boxers 

Stitchers 

Sealing;  Machines 


Send  for  Catalog  of  Pea  Machinery  No.  I 


CRCO  FANCIPAK  VINER 


CHISHOLM  -  RYDER  CO.,  INC., 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Niag;ara  Falls,  Canada  Columbus,  Wis.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Spring;field,  Mo.  Ogden,  Utah 


CRCO  STEEL  FEEDER 


CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 


It’s  Economical  to  Use 

“ARESKET  240”  and  “DRY  ARESKET  300”  in  Sprays  and  Dusts 


TO  KILL 


Aphids 

Beetles 

Mites 

Thrips 

Borers 

Worms 

Lice 

Weevels 
Hoppers 
Spiders 
Codlins 
Moths 
Caterpillars,  etc. 


Peas 

Beans 

Corn 

Tomatoes 

Fruits 
Cabbage 
Melons 
Squash 
Onions 
Asparagus 
Patatoes 
Beets 
Berries,  etc. 


WITH 


Derris 

Pyrethrum 

Nicotine 

Cube 

Lead  Arsenate 
Sulfur 
Copper 
etc. 

Insecticides 


One  pint  of  “ARESKET  240“  per 
100  gallons  of  spray 

NOTE:  Put  the  "Aresket  240"  in  the  water. 

Dry  insecticides  can  then  be  easily  wet.  "Aresket  240" 
makes  the  spray  spread  widely  and  evenly  and  insures  a  high 
percentage  of  kill. 

1/3  to  1/2  pound  of  “DRY  ARESKET 
300“  per  100  pounds  of  Dusts 

NOTE:  Mix  the  "Dry  Aresket  300"  into  the  dust,  being 
careful  to  get  a  uniform  mix.  If  more  convenient,  a  solution 
of  1  pound  of  "Dry  Aresket  300"  in  2  pounds  of  water  can 
be  atomized  into  the  dusts. 


Your  supplier  will  include  “ARESKET“  in  your  dusts  or  you  can  add  it  if  you  mix  your  own. 
You  can’t  buy  better  wetting,  spreading  and  sticking  agents  than  “ARESKET  240“  and 
“DRY  ARESKET  300“  They  mix  with  all  types  of  waters  and  insecticides.  .  .  .  and 
they  do  not  burn  foliage. 

"Aresket  240”  and  "Dry  Aresket  ^nnSailtfl  I  -YlPITITnal  ConVOanV  373  Brennan  Street 

300"are  variously  referred  to  in  the  I'lUliatttllU  lirflftCIlElbU  I.JUAI  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

literature  as  sulfonated  alkylated  Laboratories DiviSlOn  Office:’ 

diphenyl,  diphenyl  butyl  sodium  I^UDJOerOeXVlCe  UaOOraXOrieS A-TIVISIOII  1700  South  Second  street 

sulfonate,  sulfonated  phenylphenol.  Second  National  Bldg.,  AKRON,  OHIO  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Weetern  Office: 

373  Brannan  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Home  Office: 

1700  South  Second  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

SEAFORD,  DEL.,  May  15,  1937 — Weather  conditions 
favorable  and  generally  the  crop  is  looking  good, 
though  late.  Just  beginning  to  blossom  and  if  weather 
turns  hot  before  the  crop  matures,  it  takes  only  a  few 
days  to  ruin  crop. 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  15,  1937 — Have  a  normal  acreage 
planted.  Looking  fine.  Had  a  nice  rain  yesterday.  If 
weather  continues  as  it  has  and  we  can  control  aphis, 
should  have  a  good  crop.  Aphis  causing  considerable 
worry. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.,  May  11, 1937 — Acreage  same  as 
1936  for  canning  peas.  Planting  one  month  late. 
Acreage  increased  over  1936  for  freezing  peas.  Plant¬ 
ing  one  month  late. 

MADISON,  wis.,  May  11,  1937 — Acreage  15  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  Expect  to  finish  sowing  this  week. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — About  75  per 
cent  of  acreage  sown.  Heavy  rains  following  the  first 
plantings  have  brought  about  hard  crust  on  fields, 
making  it  very  difficult  for  plants  to  come  through 
ground.  The  stands  are  about  85  per  cent.  Continued 
cold  weather  has  cut  down  materially  on  the  germi¬ 
nation. 

POYNETTE,  WIS.,  May  14,  1937 — Rains  delayed  sow¬ 
ing  somewhat,  although  now  finished,  and  most  of 
Alaskas  coming  through.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  cool 
weather  at  present. 

REEDSBURG,  WIS.,  May  13,  1937 — Finished  planting 
today,  about  a  week  late.  Sweets  were  crowded  into 
ground  because  of  lateness  of  the  season.  Alaskas  are 
up  about  21/2  inches  and  look  very  good.  Strong, 
healthy  plants  with  long  roots ;  good,  even  stand.  May 
run  into  difficulty  with  Aphids  and  hot  weather.  We 
feel  that  prospects  for  Alaskas  in  this  section  are  good, 
with  Sweets  a  gamble. 

SAUKVILLE,  WIS.,  May  12,  1937 — Acreage  in  South¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin  will  be  a  trifle  less  than  previous 
years.  Weather  conditions  cool  and  wet.  About  two 
weeks  late. 

BEANS 

NORTH  SEDGWICK,  ME.,  May  17,  1937 — 500  acres 
under  cultivation.  Prospective  yield  8,000  to  10,000 
bushels.  Crop  looks  good  now,  although  much  danger 
might  be  done  before  canning  time. 


HURLOCK,  MD.,  May  15,  1937 — Cold  weather  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  of  our  crops. 

ST.  ALBANS,  VT.,  May  17,  1937 — Nothing  planted  as 
yet. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.,  May  11,  1937 — Stringbeans: 
Acreage  increased  over  1936.  Just  started  to  plant. 
Season  so  far  about  normal. 

CORN 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  15,  1937 — Have  a  normal  acreage 
contracted ;  have  about  quarter  of  our  acreage  planted. 
Weather  has  been  a  little  too  wet  and  cool  for  best 
growing  conditions. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  May  11,  1937 — Acreage  25  per  cent 
less  than  last  year.  Planting  started  today. 

REEDSBURG,  WIS.,  May  13,  1937 — ^Will  start  planting 
the  17th.  Cold,  wet  spring  makes  conditions  un¬ 
favorable. 

SAUKVILLE,  WIS.,  May  12,  1937 — Usual  acreage. 
Ground  too  cold  and  wet. 

TOMATOES 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  May  17,  1937 — Acreage  normal;  no 
increase  over  previous  years.  75  per  cent  set.  Condi¬ 
tions  normal. 

SEAFORD,  DEL.,  May  15, 1937 — Few  are  setting  plants 
for  early  crop  and  for  wrapping.  Local  plants  not 
ready  or  large  enough  to  set  and  will  not  be  for  at 
least  two  weeks. 

PHALANX,  N.  j..  May  17,  1937 — Acreage  normal. 
Will  start  setting  this  week. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  May  18,  1937 — Acreage  very  short; 
not  over  25  per  cent  normal. 

BROSIUS,  w.  VA.,  May  15,  1937 — ^Will  be  10  per  cent 
short  of  normal.  Will  be  10  days  late  in  setting  be¬ 
cause  plants  were  backward  and  did  not  come  up. 

SAUKVILLE,  WIS.,  May  12, 1937 — Acreage  hard  to  get. 

FRUIT 

MINEOLA,  TEXAS,  May  18,  1937— Cultivated  Lawton 
Blackberries :  Acreage  low ;  about  half  of  normal  years. 
An  increase  of  25  per  cent  has  been  planted  for  1938 
season.  Prospective  yield  is  normal  despite  some  hail 
and  blighting.  Moisture  good  but  cool  weather  delay¬ 
ing  the  crop  somewhat. 


The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  ^uC  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  JjTc  Corn  Canning 
Equipment  and  the  Juc  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 


Westminster,  Maryland 


AVARS  HIGH  SPEED  PEA 


d  BEAN  FILLER 


POINTS  of  SUPERIORITY 


REVOLVING  HOPPER- 


1 .  Higher  Speed. 

2.  All  controls  on  one  side. 

3.  Direct  drive  to  closing  machine  or  pulley. 

4.  Longer  can  feed;  easily  accessible. 

5.  Pre-briner  putting  a  measured  amount  of  brine 
in  empty  can. 

6.  Change  grade  dial  gauge  with  hand  wheel 
adjustment  for  peas. 

7.  Change  grade  dial  gauge  with  hand  wheel 
adjustment  for  brine. 

8.  Nozzel  plate  over  cans  adjustable  for  No.  1 
to  No.  2  cans  without  extra  nozzles. 

9.  Change  grade  lever  takes  out  all  cans  from 
filler  at  last  of  grade,  all  the  rest  of  Filler 
standing  still. 

10.  No  waste  of  brine.  With  more  funnels,  cans 
have  longer  time  under  funnels. 

1 1 .  Larger  revolving  hopper. 

1 2.  Gears  enclosed  so  brine  cannot  rust  them 
out  or  remove  oil  and  grease  from  bearings. 

13.  Bronze  Bush  Bearings. 


PEA  GRADE  INDICATOR 


SPRAY  PIPE 
VALVE  ~ 


PRE-BRINER 


STEAM  COIL  ■ 

BRINE  ADJUSTING^ 
WHEEL  - 


BRINE  GRADE 
INDICATOR  ~ 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


PEA  ADJUSTING 
HANDWHEEL  ^ 


'HANDWHEEL 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
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WHAT  CAUSES  LOW  PRICES  IN 
THE  TRI-STATES 

Letters  in  Answer  To:  ^^What  Do  You  Think 


Delaware,  May  11th,  1937. 

(Written  from  Florida) 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

What  causes  low  prices  in  the  Tri-States  ?  The  same 
thing  that  causes  low  prices  other  places.  Low  prices 
are  not  confined  to  the  Tri-States,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  every  state  where  there  are  under-financed  canners. 
Ninety  per  cent  are  under-financed,  both  large  and 
small ;  some,  however,  know  how  to  finance  their  pack, 
so  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  sell  when  it  is  most 
disastrous. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  why  each  canner  is  obliged 
to  sell  at  low  prices,  as  each  has  his  own  problems. 

Some  may  feel  that  being  short  of  money  on  pay 
day  is  a  good  reason  to  sell  a  car  or  two  of  canned 
foods.  This  condition,  however,  can  be  remedied  if 
started  in  time.  Most  banks  have  plenty  of  money 
and  are  anxious  to  loan  it  on  good  security.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  go  to  your  own  bank  before  the  seed 
has  been  planted  and  make  arrangements  to  finance 
your  pack;  do  not  wait  until  pay  day  to  see  them.  If 
you  have  a  good  warehouse,  have  it  licensed  under  the 
Federal  Warehousing  Act.  If  you  do  not  have  a  suit¬ 
able  warehouse,  then  make  arrangements  with  a 
Federal  warehouse  or  any  reputable  warehouse  that 
your  own  bank  will  accept  the  receipts  of.  The  writer 
likes  Federal  warehouse  receipts  as  they  are  as  good 
as  Federal  bonds,  and  the  local  banks  can  rediscount 
them  if  necessary.  Under  this  system  of  financing  you 
will  not  have  the  loan  called  when  you  can  least  afford 
to  sell  your  goods. 

Cause  number  two,  which  is  also  connected  with  the 
finance  problem :  Selling  a  lot  of  futures  at  low  prices 
in  hopes  there  will  be  a  big  crop  and  raw  stock  will 
be  cheap. 

Sell  futures  only  to  reputable  buyers,  and  on  U.  S. 
Government  Grades,  and  on  100  per  cent  delivery  con¬ 
tracts.  Under  this  system  you  know  what  you  have 
sold  and  the  buyer  knows  what  to  expect. 

Under  the  above  plan  there  may  not  be  as  many 
cases  packed,  but  the  quality  will  be  better  and  the 
price  better.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  number  of  cases 
we  pack,  but  what  is  left  of  our  bank  account  after  the 
bills  are  paid  that  counts. 


This  plan  is  workable  and  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  if  each  canner  will  give  this  some  thought,  we 
will  see  an  improvement  in  prices. 

Yours  truly.” 


WE  USED  A  WRONG  METAPHOR? 

MICHIGAN  MUSHROOM  COMPANY 

Niles,  Michigan,  May  19,  1937. 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen : 

We  note  that  on  page  5  of  your  May  17th  issue  of 
The  Canning  Trade  you  rather  slurringly  refer  to 
mushroom  canneries.  We  assume  that  this  has  been 
done  erroneously  but  believe  that  the  mushroom  can¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  a  correction 
in  your  next  issue.  We  realize  that  you  mean  there 
are  small  canneries  which  spring  up  overnight  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  tomatoes  or  other  staple  articles. 
This,  however,  might  not  occur  to  some  readers  who 
might  think  that  the  mushroom  packers  of  this  country 
will  attempt  to  can  an  article  no  matter  how  difficult 
the  process  might  be. 

Yours  truly, 

Lewis  E.  Walton, 
Secretary. 

lew/ann 

Of  course !  We  had  no  reference  to  canners  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  It  is  an  old,  English  idiom. — Editor. 

• 

PLANS  ARE  BEING  MADE  for  increasing  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
for  offering  this  to  stockholders  in  ratio  to  their  present 
holdings.  About  $5,500,000  of  new  capital  is  sought 
for  plant  additions  and  improvements  and  to  finance 
the  increased  scope  of  the  company’s  operations. 

• 

THE  MATSONIA,  once  the  flagship  of  the  Matson  Line 
plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Etolan,  sailed  this  week  for  the 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  grounds.  Cannery  workers  lined 
the  rails  and  lounged  in  the  staterooms  in  place  of 
world  travelers. 
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Protect  Y our 
Anticipated  Profits! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1937  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Landreths’  Seeds 

If  you  run  short  of  any  seeds  for 
planting  this  spring  or  Summer,  let 
us  know  kinds  and  quantities  want¬ 
ed  and  will  be  happy  to  quote  you 
prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order 
for  delivery  after  the  1937  crop,  be 
sure  to  let  us  quote  you. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 

Business  Established  1784  153  Years  In  Business 


Speed  and  more  speed!  Canners  insist  on  it  for 
three  reasons:  To  increase  the  pack  in  the  brief 
season;  to  insure  maximum  quality  by  reducing 
the  time  from  garden  to  can;  and,  to  reduce 
labor  costs  per  line. 

This  new  18-valve  Juice  Filler  gives  you  the 
high  speed  you’ve  been  asking  for.  It  fills  150 
to  200  cans  a  minute — and  more — any  height 
can  and  up  to  a  No.  3  diameter. 

New  style  valves  are  absolutely  drip-proof  and 
leak-proof — give  hairline  accuracy  even  at  this 
terrific  speed — quickly  adjusted  for  any  level  of 
fill  desired. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  details  of  this  new 
high  speed  Juice  Filler. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


raw  MAE* 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOP ESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  New  18-Valve  Juice  Filler. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement, 

Name _ 


Address . 
City _ 


State  _ 
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Program  in  Canning 

by  F.  R.  Wilcox 


Director,  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing 
Agreements,  A.A.A. 

Tri-State  Packers  Convention,  April  10th,  1937 


Crops 


IN  discussing  the  subject  which  you  have  assigned  to 
me — The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
Program  in  Connection  With  Canning  Crops — I  will 
try  to  present  more  or  less  of  a  summary  as  to  what 
programs  are  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  and  how  these  programs  tend 
to  affect  both  growers  and  canners. 

Basically,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  is  concerned  with  two  types  of  programs.  One 
involves  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and 
the  establishment  of  a  better  balance  in  the  nation’s 
agricultural  plant.  This  phase  of  the  Triple  A  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  most  far-reaching,  and  during  the  last  year 
has  received  the  participation  of  approximately  4  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  nation’s  farmers.  The  agricultural  conser¬ 
vation  program  is  authorized  under  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  which  became  law  in 
February  of  1936.  This  program,  you  will  recall,  re¬ 
placed  the  production  control  programs  which  were 
outlawed  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  rendered  January  6,  1936,  in  the  Hoosac  Mills 
case. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Triple  A  program  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  marketing.  This  involves  the 
establishment  of  such  marketing  conditions  so  that 
prices  to  producers  will  approach  purchasing  power 
parity  as  defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
and  thus  improve  and  stabilize  returns  to  producers  on 
an  equitable  basis. 

The  Triple  A  marketing  programs  fall  into  two  cate¬ 
gories.  One  involves  the  establishment  of  more  orderly 
marketing  processes  for  agricultural  products  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  marketing  agreements  and  orders  devel¬ 
oped  for  producing  areas.  This  type  of  activity  deals 
with  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  in  particu¬ 
lar  commodities  for  which  marketing  agreement  pro¬ 
grams  are  developed.  The  second  phase  of  the  market¬ 
ing  program,  and  one  which  often  supplements  opera¬ 
tions  under  marketing  agreements,  involves  activities 
which  deal  with  the  removal  and  diversion  of  surpluses 
from  normal  channels  of  trade  to  other  uses,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  improve  prices  and  conditions  under 
which  farmers  sell  their  products. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  for  this  year 
offers  a  greater  opportunity  for  participation  by  vege¬ 
table  growers  in  the  improvement  of  their  land  and  for 
financial  assistance  in  defraying  the  costs  of  conserv¬ 
ing  and  building  up  the  soil.  The  program,  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  farmers  in  the  three  states  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  was  worked  out  by  farmers 
in  these  states  and  the  state  agricultural  colleges  co¬ 


operating  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  each  of  the  states  the  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  designed  to  meet  local  conditions  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  way  and  in  keeping  with  sound  farm  management 
practices. 

Under  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  earned  for  carrying  out  soil-building 
practices.  A  soil-building  allowance  is  established 
under  the  program  for  each  farm.  This  allowance  is 
the  maximum  amount  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
for  carrying  out  soil-building  practices  on  the  farm 
in  1937. 

Because  many  farms  on  which  commercial  vege¬ 
tables  are  leading  crops  have  smaller  acreages  than 
less  intensively  cultivated  farms  of  similar  productive 
importance,  the  general  allowance  of  $1  for  every  acre 
of  crop  land  has  been  increased  for  vegetable  growers. 
In  increasing  the  allowance  for  these  intensively  culti¬ 
vated  farms,  it  was  recognized  that  a  small  allowance 
would  curb  sharply  the  extent  to  which  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  in  these  three  states  could  be  assisted  in  building 
up  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  improving  its  condition 
and  moisture-holding  capacity,  and  preventing  erosion. 
For  this  reason  an  additional  dollar  is  allowed  for  each 
acre  of  crop  land  on  which  one  crop  of  commercial 
vegetables  was  produced  in  1936,  and  an  additional  $2 
is  allowed  for  each  acre  on  which  two  or  more  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  crops  were  produced  in  1936.  In 
other  words,  each  acre  of  single-cropped  vegetable  land 
counts  $2  toward  the  soil-building  allowance,  and  each 
acre  which  produced  two  or  more  crops  of  vegetables 
counts  $3. 

The  approved  soil-building  practices  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  vegetable  growers  in  earning  the  soil¬ 
building  allowance  for  their  farm  include  seeding  of 
approved  legumes,  plowing  or  discing  under  specified 
crops  as  green  manure,  and  applying  specified  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ground  limestone  on  crop  land. 

A  rate  of  payment  is  established  for  each  specified 
practice.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey,  if  a  legume  is 
grown  as  a  green  manure  crop,  the  rate  of  payment  is 
$2.50  per  acre,  and  if  small  grains  or  annual  grasses 
are  grown  as  green  manure  crops,  the  rate  is  $1.50  per 
acre.  Each  farmer  who  participates  in  the  program 
and  carries  out  soil-building  practices  is  limited  in  the 
amount  of  money  he  will  receive  up  to  the  amount  of 
his  soil-building  allowance. 

In  Delaware  and  in  Maryland,  it  is  possible  for  vege¬ 
table  growers  to  receive  payments  for  diverting  vege¬ 
table-producing  land  from  soil-depleting  to  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops.  The  rate  of  payment  for  diverting  from 
the  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops  for  the 


National  Pickling  Cucumbors — Smooth,  symmetrical  and  uni¬ 
form.  Thick  at  hoth  ends.  Uniform  hlocky  shape  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  Developed  under  the  supervision  of  The  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association  and  grown  hy  us  at  Rocky  Ford. 

Wire  to  Woodruff  for  immediate  or  future  delivery. 

Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  CaL,  p  LJ 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  "OOUrllll  Ol  SQllS 

Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo.,  and  others.  Milford  -  Connecticut 


But  the  Figures  Prove  it  —  that  a 
Substantial  Reduction  in  operating 
Cost  is  possible  with  a 


HANSEN  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Semi-Automatic  Filler— Ideal  for  Tomatoes  and  Kraut 

WHY  PACK  ENTIRELY  BY  HAND? 

MIN.  ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCTS  2 

large  variety  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  String  905  First  se 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPm  1 
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country  as  a  whole  will  average  about  $9  per  acre, 
varying  among  farms  in  accordance  with  the  productiv¬ 
ity  of  the  land.  For  practically  all  truck  and  vegetable 
farms  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  this  rate  will  average 
somewhat  above  $9  since  crop  yields  in  these  states 
generally  will  average  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
country.  The  diversion  payments  are  in  addition  to 
the  soil-building  allowance.  In  New  Jersey,  no  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  diversion  payments  because  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  extension  people  who  shaped  the  program  in 
that  state  recognized  that,  in  the  main.  New  Jersey 
agriculture  already  was  in  balance  as  far  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  soil-depleting  and  soil-conserving  crops 
was  concerned. 

So  much  for  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
as  it  applies  to  vegetable  growers  in  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Maryland.  Now  a  few  words  about  the 
Triple  A  marketing  activities. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as  it  was 
amended  in  August  1935,  marketing  agreement  pro¬ 
grams  under  agreements  and  orders  cannot  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  fruit  canning  industry  or  the  vegetable 
canning  industry,  except  olives  and  asparagus.  Thus, 
practically  all  of  the  operations  of  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  programs  are  confined  to  commodities  for  fresh 
market  shipment.  In  this  connection  there  is  one  ex¬ 
ception.  The  law  does  not  permit  the  issuance  of  an 
order  for  apples.  During  the  last  year,  marketing 
agreement  programs  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  field 
were  in  effect  for  California-Arizona  citrus,  Florida 
citrus,  western  Washington  vegetables,  southeastern 
watermelons.  Pacific  Coast  walnuts,  California  fresh 
deciduous  tree  fruits,  and  Colorado  peas  and  cauli¬ 
flower. 

These  programs  have  sought  to  improve  returns  to 
growers  through  adjusting  shipments  to  market  so  as 
to  prevent  alternate  periods  of  gluts  and  scarcities  in 
terminal  markets.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  greater  price  stability  to  markets  and  lessen  the 
risk  which  is  involved  in  the  marketing  and  handling 
of  commodities  for  which  programs  have  been  devel¬ 
oped. 

Marketing  agreement  programs  are  in  effect  under 
provisions  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  of  January  1936,  declaring  the  production  con¬ 
trol  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in¬ 
valid,  did  not  involve  those  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
authorized  marketing  agreement  programs. 

The  marketing  agreement  is  a  voluntary  contract  be¬ 
tween  handlers  of  a  particular  commodity  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  order  is  equivalent  to  a 
regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  applicable  to 
all  handlers  regardless  of  whether  they  signed  the 
agreement.  In  effect,  the  order  is  issued  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  individual  handlers  from 
rendering  ineffective  the  program  provided  for  under 
the  marketing  agreement. 

Looking  at  these  marketing  agreement  programs 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
represents  a  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  in  an  indus¬ 
try  concerning  steps  to  be  taken  toward  bringing  about 


more  orderly  marketing,  each  program  indicative  of 
the  willingness  of  handlers  and  growers  to  cooperate 
for  the  achievement  of  improved  selling  conditions. 

The  provisions  of  law  which  relate  to  signature  of  an 
agreement  by  handlers  before  it  can  go  into  effect,  and 
the  approval  by  growers  of  an  order  before  it  can  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  place  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  initiating  a  marketing  agreement  pro¬ 
gram  largely  in  the  hands  of  both  growers  and  shippers 
themselves.  The  law  provides  that  before  an  order  can 
be  issued  to  supplement  a  marketing  agreement,  the 
agreement  must  have  been  signed  by  handlers  of  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  commodity 
produced  or  marketed,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  determine  that  the  issuance  of  the  order  is  favor¬ 
ed  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  producers  concerned  or 
by  producers  who  produced  for  market  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  commodity.  This  provision 
of  law  places  an  important  responsibility  on  handlers 
and  on  growers  and  necessitates  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  each  other’s  problems. 

As  I  said  before,  surplus  removal  and  diversion  pro¬ 
grams  serve  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  marketing 
agreement  and  other  marketing  plans.  The  Triple  A 
activities  which  deal  with  surplus  operations  are  large¬ 
ly  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
approved  in  August  1935.  This  section  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  amount  equal 
to  30  per  cent  of  annual  customs  receipts  for  purposes 
which  include  encouraging  domestic  consumption  and 
finding  new  uses  and  new  domestic  and  foreign  outlets 
for  agricultural  commodities.  For  the  most  part,  these 
programs  deal  with  temporary  local  surplus  situations 
which,  if  not  relieved,  would  depress  prices  to  farmers 
for  entire  crops  and  result  in  large  quantities  of  prod¬ 
ucts  going  to  waste.  Surplus  removal  activities  permit 
growers  and  shippers  to  extend  their  efforts  in  improv¬ 
ing  marketing  conditions  and  provide  those  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  a  more  reasonable  opportunity  in  which 
to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  practices.  In  this  way,  these  programs  have  a 
more  permanent  effect.  Here  again  the  co-operation  of 
both  growers  and  handlers  is  essential. 

In  the  development  of  a  surplus  removal  or  diversion 
program  under  the  provisions  of  section  32,  a  number 
of  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order 
that  the  program  may  accomplish  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  for  the  growers  and  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Among  the  important  factors  which  are  considered 
are:  (1)  the  seriousness  of  the  surplus  situation  in  the 
commodity  as  indicated  by  current  or  prospective  sup¬ 
plies  and  prices  in  relation  to  earlier  conditions,  and 
the  prices  of  other,  and  especially,  competing  commodi¬ 
ties;  (2)  apparent  difficulties  in  normal  marketing 
channels  through  temporary  loss  of  export  markets  for 
the  commodity;  (3)  feasibility  of  expanding  domestic 
or  foreign  outlets  by  the  proposed  methods;  (4)  prob¬ 
able  benefits  to  growers  from  the  program;  and  (5) 
ability  of  producers,  either  through  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations,  or  otherwise,  to  assume  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  program. 
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We  are  exclusive  Eastern  Distributors  for  the  A-B 
line  of  "California  Type"  Canning  Equipment  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

Hoopsston,  Illinois 

Send  us  the  A-B  General  Catalog  No.  120.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  "California  Type"  machines. 
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“/t  has  everything  toilh  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBOTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y.;  Elerlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  I^ncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Above. A-B  Beet  Grader 
Right.  A-B  Peach  Slicer  | 
Below .  A-B  Spinach  Washer 


Qutnbuj  Lulpmad 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 


FEWEST  PARTS 
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These  considerations  in  the  development  of  surplus 
removal  and  diversion  programs  of  necessity  must  be 
linked  to  the  ultimate  objectives  which  the  program  is 
expected  to  accomplish.  The  more  important  of  these 
objectives  are:  (1)  to  reduce  the  burden  of  surplus 
supplies  in  order  to  establish  prices  and  grower  income 
at  a  higher  level  than  would  otherwise  prevail ;  and  (2) 
to  use  these  surplus  products  for  the  expansion  of  the 
marketing  into  new  commercial  channels  including  low 
price  outlets  for  inferior  quality  products  and  wider 
geographical  distribution  of  the  products;  or  (3)  to 
turn  the  surplus  into  relief  channels  for  the  benefit  of 
the  needy  and  underfed  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
the  potential  market  for  these  commodities ;  and  (4)  to 
encourage  industry  groups  to  provide  more  permanent 
mechanisms  with  which  to  meet  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  glancing  over  your  program,  I  find  that  yesterday 
afternoon  you  had  under  general  discussion  the  subject 
of  what  is  being  done  to  popularize  canned  foods.  I 
am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  attend  that  discussion  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  the  whole  question  of  market  expan¬ 
sion  for  agricultural  products. 

I  need  not  tell  canners  that  during  recent  years  the 
market  for  canned  foods  has  expanded  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Through  this  expansion,  the  canning  industry 
has  contributed  very  materially  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation’s  agricultural  industry,  in  that  it  has 
lengthened  the  marketing  season  for  highly  perishable 
commodities  and  made  it  possible  for  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growers  to  get  more  of  their  products  into  chan¬ 
nels  of  consumption.  In  this  respect,  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  has  an  important  stabilizing  effect  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  supply. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  very 
much  concerned  with  problems  involving  stability  in 
the  nation’s  food  supply  and  in  expanding  market  out¬ 
lets  for  agricultural  commodities.  In  these  problems 
we  have  a  common  interest. 

While  the  agricultural  conservation  program  in¬ 
volves,  among  other  things,  stability  in  the  food  supply 
of  the  nation,  the  surplus  removal  and  diversion  pro¬ 
grams  generally  involve  expansion  of  markets  for  sur¬ 
plus  farm  products.  Some  of  the  surplus  removal  pro¬ 
grams  embody  direct  purchases  of  farm  commodities 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  and  unemployed  who  are 
without  purchasing  power  at  the  present  time.  Others 
concern  the  diversion  of  surpluses  from  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  to  encourage  new  uses,  new  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  and  export  markets. 

In  connection  with  the  relief  distribution  of  com¬ 
modities  purchased  under  surplus  removal  programs, 
we  have  had  some  rather  interesting  experiences.  For 
example,  since  last  October  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  has  had  a  program  in  effect  under 
which  surplus  grapefruit  was  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  returns  to  growers  and  assisting  them  in 
meeting  difficult  marketing  conditions  arising  from  the 
production  of  the  biggest  crop  of  grapefruit  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry.  This  program  supplemented  the 
efforts  which  growers  in  Florida  and  other  citrus  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  were  making  under  marketing 


agreement  programs  in  regulating  shipments  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  purchases  involved  fresh  fruit  as  well  as 
canned  grapefruit  juice.  The  fresh  fruit  was  distrib¬ 
uted  for  use  in  the  states  almost  as  fast  as  it  was 
bought,  while  the  canned  juice  is  being  held  for  distri¬ 
bution  later  in  the  year  when  fresh  grapefruit  is  no 
longer  available.  Under  this  program,  a  little  over  2 
million  boxes  of  fresh  fruit  and  over  600,000  cases  of 
canned  juice  have  been  bought  to  date. 

A  major  problem  which  confronts  the  grapefruit 
industry  is  the  need  for  expanding  market  outlets. 
Grapefruit  consumption  throughout  the  country  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  production.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  surplus  fresh  grape¬ 
fruit,  we  found  that  large  numbers  of  people  have 
never  heard  of,  or  seen,  a  grapefruit.  Early  reports 
from  state  welfare  agencies  related  difficulties  in  get¬ 
ting  relief  clients  to  eat  the  fruit,  but  after  these  peo¬ 
ple  had  become  familiar  with,  and  acquired  a  taste  for, 
grapefruit,  these  agencies  found  it  difficult  to  supply 
enough  of  the  fruit.  Large  amounts  of  the  surplus 
grapefruit  found  its  way  into  territory  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  not  known  of  the  existence  of  such  fruit.  In 
Oklahoma,  for  example,  grapefruit  was  referred  to  by 
some  as  “Arkansas  lemons,”  and  in  Nebraska  Indians 
at  first  tossed  it  aside  with  the  complaint  “oranges  no 
ripe,”  only  to  return  later  with  a  request  for  more 
when  they  had  acted  upon  explanations  as  to  how  to 
use  the  fruit. 

The  experience  we  have  had  in  distributing  surplus 
grapefruit  is  typical  of  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
the  relief  distribution  of  the  wide  range  of  commodities 
for  which  surplus  removal  programs  have  been  put  into 
effect.  Relief  distribution  of  surplus  commodities  does 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  commercial  trade  be¬ 
cause  the  commodities  go  to  people  who  are  unable  to 
buy.  The  program  for  buying  surplus  products  for 
relief  distribution  should  make  new  customers  for 
growers.  In  giving  the  surplus  products  which  other¬ 
wise  would  go  to  waste  to  millions  on  relief,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  is  getting  these 
people  acquainted  with  the  health-giving  qualities  of 
various  kinds  of  commodities  and  cultivating  a  taste 
for  them  among  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
This  should  make  the  people  now  on  relief  buyers  of 
these  commodities  when  they  have  the  purchasing 
power  some  time  in  the  future. 

An  indication  of  the  scope  of  surplus  removal  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  under  the  provisions  of 
section  32  may  best  be  gained  from  a  few  figures.  Pur¬ 
chases  of  surplus  prunes,  for  example,  totaled  over  30,- 
000  tons.  These  were  distributed  for  relief  use  in  most 
sections  of  the  country.  Other  commodities  bought  to 
relieve  local  surplus  situations  and  made  available  to 
the  needy  and  unemployed  were  2,400,000  pounds  of 
dried  beans,  13,500,000  pounds  of  dried  peas,  35,500,- 
000  pounds  of  onions,  9,000,000  pounds  of  cabbage,  2,- 
600,000  pounds  of  carrots,  approximately  1,500,000 
bushels  of  apples,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Apart  from  the  potential  benefits  which  relief  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  commodities  holds  in  store  for 
farmers  and  handlers  of  these  products,  more  immedi- 

(Continued  on  page  Si) 
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ROD  SPLIT  and  SKIN 
REMOVER 

will  clean  your  peas 
CLEANER- give  you 
clearer  liquor  and 
better  tasting  peas. 

Let  us  tell  you  why. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

“The  Original  Grader  House’* 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Kook-More  Efficiency  and  Speed 
Can  he  Obtained  Only  with 

KOOK-MORE  KOILS 

★  The  superiority  of  Kook-More  Koils  is  generally  recosnized. 
When  canners  think  of  speed — real  speed — in  cooking,  they 
think  of  Kook-More  Koils.  When  they  think  of  non-scorch¬ 
ing,  easy-to-clean  coils,  it's  Kook-Mores  they  have  in  mind. 
Since,  with  their  introduction,  Kook-Mores  doubled  cooking 
tank  capacities,  eliminated  scorching  and  made  cleaning  a  quick 
and  easy  operation,  they  have  represented  the  standard  of 
value  in  cooking  coils.  Compared  with  the  best  of  other 
available  coils  today,  they  will  show  25  to  50  per  cent  greater 
capacity 


The  original  Kook- 
More  will  cook 
with  greater  speed 
than  any  other  mo¬ 
dern  coil.  The  Im¬ 
proved  "36"  Kook- 
More  offers  still 
greater  advantages. 
Cleaning  ease  has 
been  increased  in 
this  model,  and, 
more  important,  it 
affords  positive  de¬ 
aeration  of  steam 
and  quickens  re¬ 
moval  o  f  conden¬ 
sation. 


STAINLESS  STEEL  STORAGE  &  PREHEATING  TANKS 

if  Kook-More  Koils  in  Langsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tanks  provide  the  most  satisfactory  cooking 
units.  They  are  correctly  engineered  and  of  high 
quality  construction.  All  Langsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Equipment  is  of  the  same  high  quality.  Stor¬ 
age  and  Preheating  Tanks,  any  size,  offer  a  longer 
life  of  satisfactory  service.  Plain  or  completely 
equipped  with  coils,  agitators,  etc. 

STEAM  JACKETED  KETTLES 

ir  Langsenkamp  Kettles, 
known  by  three  generations 
for  their  high  quality  and  superior  workmanship,  avail¬ 
able  in  copper,  monel  metal,  nickel  and  stainless 
steel.  All  kettles  tested  by  hydrostatic  pressure 
double  that  required  for  intended  use.  Any  size, 
type  or  design. 


Complete  Equipment  for  Tomato  Products 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  co. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Paoifie  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative: 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falla,  Canada. 
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The  Low  Price  Market  A  Killer 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CONSTANT  readers  of  this  column  may  some¬ 
times  feel  we  are  stressing  far  too  much  the 
need  for  every  canner  concentrating,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  the  production  of  quality  canned  foods, 
fairly  priced.  Time  and  time  again  we  have  been  told 
that  the  smaller  canner  must  start  small,  that  he  has 
little  money  and  of  course,  no  standing  in  any  market. 
As  a  result  he  should  be  and  usually  is,  happy  over  any 
business  he  secures  which  allows  him  the  bare  cost  of 
production  and  distribution.  Such  reasoning  is  as 
faulty  as  can  be.  The  canners  of  the  United  States 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  the 
largest  tonnage  in  canned  foods,  by  far,  is  in  the  lower- 
priced  brackets. 

Taking  a  leaf  from  the  practice  book  of  another 
food  industry  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Secretary-Manager,  Associated  Coffee 
Industries,  New  York  City.  Quoting  from  issue  April 
19th,  Food  Field  Reporter,  we  read: 

“The  belief  is  commonly  held  in  the  coffee  trade  that 
there  exists  a  certain  specific  tonnage  at  each  price 
level.  Thus  the  greatest  tonnage  is  available  in  the 
lowest  price  range,  the  next  largest  in  the  middle  low 
range,  and  that  small  but  more  profitable  tonnage  may 
be  found  in  the  top  range.”  From  this  it  is  easy  to 
figure  that  tonnage  enough  to  cover  overhead  should 
be  sought  in  the  low  price  lines,  and  profits  secured 
from  smaller  sales  at  wider  margins  in  higher  priced 
lines.  *  *  *  Notwithstanding  that  the  housewife  is 
bargain-minded,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  will 
buy  the  cheapest  coffee  available  regardless  of  quality, 
it  is  still  undoubtedly  true  that  the  low  priced  and 
low  grade  markets  are  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
coffee  trade  itself.  *  *  *  If  it  is  true,  and  most  will 
agree  that  it  is,  that  no  considerable  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  would  quit  drinking  coffee  or  cut  their  pur¬ 
chases  if  all  coffee  were  good  and  fairly  priced,  we 
might  profitably  inquire  why  the  low-priced  market 
continues  to  take  so  much  tonnage?  The  reason  is 
simple.  This  market  has  been  favored  with  tremend¬ 
ous  promotion  effort  on  the  part  of  the  coffee  trade 
itself,  and  the  promotion  has  been  successful.  Smaller 
companies  feeling  the  competition  too  tough  in  the 
high  grade  fields  let  their  salesmen  loose  in  this  ton¬ 
nage  field.  Bigger  companies  feeling  the  market  was 
large  and  easy  pushed  their  own  low  priced  lines. 
Retailers  caught  on  and  featured  lower  and  lower 
prices  in  their  newspaper  ads  and  handbills.  This  has 
gone  to  such  an  extent  in  the  past  few  years  that  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  low-priced  and  low-grade  coffees 
got  more  advertising,  and  display  support,  than  good 
coffees  secured.  Total  sales  in  this  price  class  in¬ 


creased  considerably.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  Indeed, 
why  shouldn’t  they? 

Can’t  you  note  the  similarity  in  the  coffee  sales  field 
and  the  business  of  selling  a  lot  of  cheap  canned  foods 
at  cut-throat  prices  ?  I  can !  Continuing  the  Secretary- 
Manager  says,  “The  sales  promotion  of  coffees  in  the 
low-price  field  was  a  serious  mistake  in  the  first  place. 
First,  because  competition  forced  prices  so  low  that 
tonnage  secured  there  instead  of  reducing  overhead, 
having  been  sold  at  a  loss,  increased  the  burden  on  the 
profit-making  lines  and  because  everybody  was  in  it, 
tonnage  was  too  badly  split  to  do  anyone  much  good 
from  a  volume  standpoint.  It  had  the  effect,  too,  of 
creating  something  of  a  competitive  vacuum  in  the 
upper  price  brackets,  which  may  count  in  part  for  the 
fact  that  the  companies  showing  the  best  progress 
through  the  period  under  discussion  were  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  companies  which  had  concentrated  on  a 
quality  line.” 

Now  in  concluding  the  quotations  from  the  article 
mentioned  one  may  readily  substitute  the  term  “canned 
foods”  for  “coffee”  and  feel  certain  they  were  reading 
the  article  aright.  Here’s  the  quotation  to  which  I 
refer : 

“When  the  trade  realizes  fully  that  the  low-price, 
low-grade  market  is  something  of  its  own  creation, 
maintained  at  its  own  expense  through  its  own  effort, 
the  beginning  of  real  progress  will  be  made.”  And 
the  writer  of  this  article  agrees  to  all  that — and  then 
some! 

Back  along  memory  trail  so  long  ago  it  seems  like 
ages,  a  leading  canner  decided  his  quality  would 
eventually  stand  as  a  standard  of  quality  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Advertising  and  merchandising  were  success¬ 
fully  put  behind  the  products  in  the  line  and  today 
the  brand  is  a  measure  of  quality.  Afterwards  another 
developed  a  new  strain  of  seed,  kept  it  pure,  advertised 
his  product  and  today  is  another  leader  in  the  industry. 
On  the  other  hand,  packers  of  “cheap”  merchandise 
soon  pass  from  the  picture  to  be  re-placed  by  others 
lacking  in  ideals.  Why  do  they  pass  ? 

Simply  because  the  average  buyer  knows  his  trade  as 
a  rule  prefers  quality  merchandise  to  that  packed  to 
sell  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Only  pressure  from 
the  low-price  field  keeps  the  buyer  from  always  exercis¬ 
ing  his  judgment  in  buying  better  goods  than  are 
offered  at  bargain  prices  by  mass  movers  of  canned 
foods.  A  buyer  worth  his  salt  to  the  firm  employing 
him  knows  only  quality  merchandise  helps  build  con¬ 
tinuing  profits.  National  Chairmen  of  Product  groups 
in  the  canning  trade  ought  to  bend  every  effort  at  all 
times  toward  acting  constructively  in  this  matter.  The 
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experience  of  the  coffee  industry  is  sufficient  to  teach 
all  concerned  that  those  building  low-price  markets 
will  always  work  against  the  best  interests  of  the  trade 
as  a  whole.  Let  this  movement  be  initiated  at  once 
and  followed  through  a  few  years  and  you  will  see 
the  consuming  public  weaned  away  from  mass  move¬ 
ment  of  canned  foods  at  ruinous  prices. 

Over  production  is  usually  foreseen  long  before  the 
first  product  is  canned,  and  can  be  controlled  much 
more  largely  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  controlled 
in  the  past,  if  those  anxious  for  the  production  of  low- 
cost  goods  will  seek  quality  production  instead.  Of 
course,  the  buyer  anxious  to  scoop  a  market  with  low- 
price  offerings  will  always  be  with  us ;  consumers  with 
low  incomes  like  to  enjoy  canned  foods  even  if  they  are 
not  of  the  highest  quality.  But  I  sincerely  hope  every 
man  in  the  canning  industry,  especially  those  with 
understanding  of  its  broader  problems,  will  eventually 
decide  it  will  be  best  for  all  concerned  if  the  low-price 
market  be  allowed  to  seek  its  own  level  of  suppliers, 
while  the  rank  and  file  of  canners  strive  in  every  way 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  packs,  even  if  they  must 
be  sold  at  higher  levels  than  heretofore.  Profit  by  the 
lesson  apparently  learned  by  the  coffee  roasters,  and 
stop  before  its  too  late  this  mad  scramble  to  supply 
some  large  distributor  with  goods  with  which  it  may 
seize  a  market.  Remember  “the  memory  of  quality 
remains  long  after  the  price  paid  has  been  forgotten !” 

When  making  plans  for  1937-38  distribution,  promise 
yourself  you  will  in  no  way  attempt  to  promote,  by 
means  of  advertising  or  sales  promotion,  the  movement 
of  your  lower  grades;  but  that  you  will,  instead,  con¬ 
structively  plan  on  doing  all  you  can  toward  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  consuming  public  with  the  better  goods  you 
pack.  Ask  your  distributors  to  advertise  in  their  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  handbills  the  leaders  in  your  line  from 
a  quality  standpoint;  talk  about  them,  think  about 
them,  allow  the  price  merchandise  you  sell  to  move  at 
a  normal  rate  of  speed  to  the  homes  of  the  country. 

Do  not  worry  that  many  others  may  take  such  advice 
seriously  and  shut  you  out  of  a  market  or  two  you 
have  held  over  a  period.  Great  forward  movements  in 
merchandising  do  not  take  place  so  quickly.  Only  a 
few  each  year  will  turn  from  price  packs  to  the  better 
quality  needed  to  again  place  the  canned  foods  industry 
where  it  rightfully  belongs  in  the  scheme  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution.  Be  among  those  few  to  start  this  season, 
and  your  sales  and  profits  will  steadily  increase  as  you 
follow  the  plan  year  after  year.  If  we  have  over¬ 
production  later  in  the  year,  the  better  goods  will  sell 
to  the  best  advantage ;  if  crops  are  short,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  profitably  of  all  the  higher 
class  stocks  you  own.  Get  out  of  the  price  class  and 
into  the  quality  bracket! 

A.  HERSHEL  CANNING  COMPANY,  manufacturers  of 
tomato  products,  San  Jose,  California,  has  incorporated 
under  the  same  name  with  a  capital  of  one  thousand 
shares  of  no  par  value.  The  incorporators  are  Sam 
Rosenthal  and  Ed.  Swartt,  of  Stockton,  and  Max 
Rosenthal. 

• 

CARMEL  CANNING  COMPANY,  Monterey,  California, 
will  remodel  its  plant  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the 
sardine  packing  season. 


★ 

To  Iron  Out 
the  Wrinkles 

“There’s  many  a  slip  ‘twixt  the  cup  and 
the  lip”  is  an  old  axiom  that  production 
men  know  only  too  well.  For  many  a 
product  that  seems  easy  to  make  in  the 
small  retorts  and  dishes  of  the  laboratory, 
under  the  skilled  watchfulness  of  trained 
chemists,  develops  unexpected  difficul¬ 
ties  in  large-scale  manufacture. 

That’s  why  we  set  up  our  Pilot  Labora¬ 
tory  -  to  work  out  the  necessary  factory 
technique  to  produce  a  new  product  in 
commercial  quantities  and  to  insure  the 
same  uniform  properties  in  batch  after 
batch.  That’s  why  we  equipped  it  with 
smaller-sized  duplicates  of  our  regular 
factory  machinery  that  would  enable  us 
to  iron  out  production  wrinkles  before 
they  occurred,  to  translate  the  “know¬ 
how”  of  manufacture  into  terms  of  effi¬ 
cient  commercial  production. 

★ 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

CAMBRIDGE  OAKLAND  MONTREAL 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BACK  TO  CHICAGO  IN  ’38  is  the  word  from  President 
Ralph  O.  Dulany  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
for  the  Canners,  Machinery  &  Supplies  and  Food 
Brokers  Conventions,  week  of  January  23rd,  1938. 
Owing  to  the  increased  requirements  for  rooms,  and 
arrangements  by  which  the  formal  meetings  of  both 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  will  be  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  convention  week,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Canners  Association  and  the  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  will  be  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  and  their  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  that  hotel,  while  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  will  hold  its  meeting  and  have  its 
headquarters  at  the  Palmer  House.  Rooms  in  the 
Stevens  Hotel  will  be  reserved  and  assigned  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  for  the  use  of  their 
members.  Rooms  in  the  Palmer  House  will  be  reserved 
and  assigned  by  the  Food  Brokers  Association  for  its 
members.  In  addition,  the  three  associations  have 
arranged  for  accommodations  at  the  Blackstone,  Har¬ 
rison,  Morrison  and  Congress  hotels.  Available  rooms 
at  the  Blackstone  and  the  Harrison  will  be  largely  for 
the  use  of  members  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association, 
and  those  at  the  Morrison  chiefly  for  members  of  the 
Food  Brokers  Association.  Rooms  at  the  Congress  will 
be  used  to  meet  first  the  requirements  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  Reserva¬ 
tions  at  the  Stevens  and  Blackstone  will  be  made  by 
the  National  Canners  Association  for  only  bona  fide 
members  of  the  Association  in  good  standing,  but  in¬ 
cluding  program  participants,  members  of  the  press, 
joint  conference  committee  members,  allied  Associa¬ 
tion  executives,  and  government  and  other  public 
officials.  Reservations  will  be  made  for  members  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  at  other  hotels  until 
the  Association’s  quota  of  rooms  at  such  other  hotels 
is  exhausted. 

• 

A  MARKER  commemorating  the  invention  and  patent¬ 
ing  of  the  first  reaper  in  the  world  was  erected  in 
Carroll  County,  Maryland,  on  May  18th,  by  J.  Alexis 
Shriver,  director  of  historical  markers  for  the  State 
Roads  Commission,  in  honor  of  John  G.  Thomas,  who 
invented  the  reaper  in  1811.  The  reaper  was  patented 
by  his  cousin,  Obed  Hussey,  in  1838,  one  year  before 
the  McCormick  reaper  was  patented. 


LIBBY,  MCNEILL  &  LIBBY  will  immediately  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  a  $75,000  pickle  factory  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

• 

FUHREMANN  CANNING  COMPANY  has  begun  work  on 
a  new  beet  warehouse  at  their  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
plant. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have 
issued  their  General  Catalog  No.  600,  which  fully  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  their  extensive  line  of  canning 
machinery  and  supplies.  Your  copy  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  upon  request. 

• 

FELICE  &  PERRELLi  CANNING  COMPANY  has  enlarged 
its  cannery  at  Gilroy,  California,  and  will  also  add  to 
its  warehouse  facilities. 

• 

MARVIN  VERHULST,  Madison,  has  been  appointed 
executive  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  to  succeed  Harvey  R.  Burr,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  district  manager  for  the  Crown  Can  Company. 
The  new  executive  secretary,  who  is  the  son  of  Henry 
Verhulst  of  the  Calumet-Dutch  Packing  Company, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin 
College  of  Law,  and  for  the  past  year  has  been  Chief 
Engineer  for  the  Wisconsin  Compensation  Division. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Gordon  Verhulst,  chairman  of  the 
Beet  and  Carrot  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

• 

s.  D.  MAHAN  has  been  appointed  General  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  according  to  an  announcement  by  G. 
H.  Bucher,  Executive  Vice-President.  Formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  merchandising  advertising,  Mr.  Mahan  in  his 
new  position  will  have  general  supervision  over  all 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  work  of  Westinghouse 
and  its  subsidiary  companies.  Roger  Bolin  has  been 
appointed  merchandising  advertising  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Mahan.  Headquarters  will  be  in  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio,  where  the  merchandising  division  of  the 
company  is  located. 

ASHLEY  MIXON  heads  a  group  which  have  leased 
property  at  Troup,  Texas,  which  will  be  converted  into 
a  tomato  cannery. 

MRS.  EMMA  MAGGiONi,  widow  of  the  late  G.  Phillip 
Maggioni,  has  sold  her  interest  in  the  L.  P.  Maggioni 
&  Company,  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  J.  0.  Maggioni, 
Joseph  F.  Cafiero  and  Mrs.  Madeline  Maggioni  Cafiero. 
L.  P.  Maggioni  &  Company  are  extensive  packers  of 
vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  and  rank  with  the  largest 
producers  of  canned  oysters  and  shrimp.  The  business 
will  continue  as  a  partnership  under  its  present  name, 
Messrs.  Maggioni  and  Cafiero  being  active  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  Mrs.  Cafiero  as  a  silent  partner. 

wiLMOT  P.  ROGERS,  advertising  director  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club. 
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Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean 
pack — and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

\lui\uf  ucturers  of  Viners^  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


MODBRN 

GANSE 


9/i/oeai/f/m/ 

^Colors 

rromptDaliveiy 


EAMSE  LITHDBHAPHINB  CD. 

— 1  INC.  — — — «— 

Herman  tSamse .  PrEs+. 
419-4‘ZI  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE^MD. 

•  Phones — Plaza  tS^S-fSP^G 


Syruper,  Filler  and  Briner 

Built  in  7, 1 0,1 5  and  20  valve  sizes  for  Fillins  Juices,  Pulp, 
Syrupins,  Brinins,  etc.,  for  any  size  can  or  combination 
of  sizes.  Either  all  stainless  steel  or  bronze  parts  com* 
ins  in  contact  with  the  food.  Sanitary,  high  speed,  either 
belt  driven  or  direct  connected  to  closins  machine.  Excep* 
tionally  simple  to  clean  and  adjust  for  fill  or  chanse  can 
sizes.  Speed  at  over  200  cans  with  perfect  fill. 


VCANNING^  MACHINERV 

CA  Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Northwest  Agents;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  315  Elliott  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Washington 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


BUYING  GROUPS  UNDER  DISCUSSION 

URTHER  extension  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  enforcement  activities  in  connection  with  its 
administration  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  as 
indicated  by  a  complaint  filed  this  week  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  against  Reeves,  Parvin  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
wholesale  grocers,  and  a  brokerage  company  allegedly 
affiliated  with  the  jobbing  concern,  is  tending  to  keep 
interest  in  fair  trade  developments  at  fever  pitch  in 
the  industry. 

Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
which  will  hold  its  mid-year  meeting  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  on  May  31  and  June  1,  is  preparing  to  tackle 
brokerage  and  other  problems  at  informal  discussions 
to  feature  this  gathering. 

While  the  problems  will  be  discussed  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  larger  manufacturer  of  branded 
food  products,  there  are  many  subjects  scheduled  for 
discussion  which  are  of  general  interest  to  canners, 
manufacturers,  and  distributors  alike.  Any  progress 
which  AGMA  might  make  in  the  direction  of  clarifying 
trade  sentiment  and  policy  on  some  of  these  contro¬ 
versial  issues  would  prove  a  constructive  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  food  trade. 

GRADE  LABELING  OPPOSITION 

RANCIS  L.  WHITMARSH,  chairman  of  the  pure 
food  and  legislative  committee  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  has  again  sounded  a 
warning  with  reference  to  possible  enactment  of  grade 
labeling  and  manufacturer-name-branding  legislation 
at  the  current  session  pf  Congress. 

Discussing  the  general  subject  of  food  law  revision, 
Mr.  Whitmarsh,  in  a  bulletin  to  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  calls  attention  to  recent  revisions  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  considering  the 
food  bills. 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “it  has  been  proposed  in 
two  of  the  pending  bills — H.  R.  300,  by  Mr.  Chapman 
and  H.  R.  5286  by  Mr.  Coffee,  that : 

“1.  All  food  containers  be  labeled  to  indicate  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor — double  name  branding! 

“2.  That  Government  grades  be  established  for  food 
products  and  that  containers  be  labeled  to  indicate  the 
grade,  either  numerical  or  alphabetical.” 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  urged  wholesale  grocers  to  continue 
contacting  their  representatives  in  Congress  “point¬ 
ing  out  the  many  reasons  why  the  Chapman  and  Coffee 
bills  should  not  be  enacted.” 

The  recent  annual  convention  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  in  New  Orleans 


adopted  a  resolution  opposing  alphabetical  or  numer¬ 
ical  grade  labeling  for  canned  foods,  following  a  com¬ 
prehensive  outline  of  this  controversial  question  by 
President  Dulany  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  action  by  USWGA  placed  the  three  major 
grocery  trade  associations  interested  in  this  matter — 
National  Canners’  Association,  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  conformity  in  their 
stand  upon  proposed  federal  grade  labeling  require¬ 
ments  for  canned  foods  and  other  food  products. 

THE  BIG  STICK 

HE  New  Jersey  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  at  its 
50th  anniversary  convention  held  in  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  this  week,  departed  somewhat  from  the  usual 
custom  of  “viewing  with  alarm”  and  got  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  its  discussion  of  unsatisfactory  profit  margins 
for  retail  food  distributors. 

Discussing  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  manu¬ 
facturers  to  suggest  to  their  retail  distributors  the 
naming  of  “special”  prices  on.  their  products  (such 
“specials”  usually  failing  to  allow  a  reasonable  profit 
margin  and  frequently  putting  such  goods  into  the 
loss-leader  category)  the  association  suggested  that  its 
members  take  definite  action  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

Action  recommended  was  refusal  by  the  retail 
grocers  to  extend  merchandising  cooperation  to  manu¬ 
facturers  who  fail  to  take  into  account  the  right  of 
retail  grocers  to  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  extension  of  closer  cooperation  and  special 
display  facilities  for  the  products  of  manufacturers 
whose  merchandising  programs  are  based  with  the 
profit  requirements  of  their  distributors  in  mind. 

CHAIN  STORE  TAXES 

A  CTION  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  week  in  up- 
holding  the  validity  of  the  Louisiana  chain  store 
/  \tax  law  is  expected  to  develop  new  interest 
among  independent  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  the 
possibility  of  state  levies  in  cases  where  such  laws  are 
not  already  on  the  books. 

With  the  high  court  decisions  in  this  and  previous 
chain  store  tax  cases  now  on  record,  a  suitable  pattern 
for  the  development  of  additional  levies  to  equalize 
alleged  inequities  in  the  current  tax  set-up  in  the  food 
distributing  trades  is  thus  offered. 

Counter-balancing  the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  of  course,  is  the  memory  of  the  setback  received 
by  the  proponents  of  chain  store  tax  legislation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  November  when  the  voters  of  that  state 
rejected  a  chain  store  tax  law  that  had  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  by  the  Legislature  and 
suspended  by  petition  pending  referendum. 
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CANNED  MILK  CENSUS  NOTICE  OF  PEA  FIELD  MEETING 


Preliminary  statistics  from  the  census  of  manufacturers  for 
1935  on  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  have  been  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau,  in 
which  the  following  figures  are  given  for  condensed  and 
evaporated  products: 


CONDENSED 

1933 

1935 

Made  from  whole  milk: 
Case  goods — 

Pounds  . 

.  84,518,816 

53,634,339 

Value  . 

.  $5,919,606 

$4,545,869 

Bulk  goods — 

Pounds  . 

.  79,819,576 

90,576,166 

Value  . 

.  $4,589,029 

$5,232,871 

Made  from  skim  milk: 

Case  goods — 

Pounds  . 

5,836,166 

1,881,096 

Value  . 

$279,060 

$132,574 

Bulk  goods — 

Pounds  . 

.  104,501,656 

118,073,456 

Value  . 

.  $3,828,765 

$4,953,360 

EVAPORATED* 
Made  from  whole  milk: 
Case  goods — 

Pounds  . 

. 1,666,931,626 

1,860,510,574 

Value  . 

.  $83,730,672 

$109,111,738 

Bulk  goods — 

Pounds  . 

.  77,091,085 

109,733,472 

Value  . . 

.  $3,242,021 

$4,896,519 

Made  from  skim  milk:t 
Pounds  . 

.  87,561,027 

150,034,163 

Value  . 

.  $2,140,176 

$3,658,167 

*Includes  plain  condensed  milk  (unsweetened), 
tincludes  “filled”  milk  in  1935  but  not  in  1933. 


A  RRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  by  members 
of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service 
/  \  of  the  University  of  Maryland  to  hold  a  pea  field 

meeting  at  the  Ridgely  Substation,  Ridgely,  Maryland, 
at  2 :00  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  1, 1937. 

The  following  test  plantings  should  be  in  a  good 
stage  for  examination : 

1.  Variety  test  of  three  Alaska  strains  and  five  early 
and  mid-season  sweets.  Seven  other  sweet  varieties 
are  planted  on  the  farm. 

2.  Seed  treatment  tests  with  both  Alaska  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet. 

3.  Trial  ground  plantings  of  canners’  seed  stocks. 

4.  Root  rot  plots,  planted  with  three  strains  of 
Alaskas. 

5.  Fertilizer  tests,  comparing  (a)  granulated  and 
pulverized  forms,  (b)  cyanamid  and  other  materials  in 
connection  with  added  organic  matter,  and  (c)  several 
different  fertilizers  used  in  proportion  to  the  costs. 

Growers,  canners,  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
pea  crop  are  invited. 

• 

LINK  BELT  COMPANY,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  folder, 
available  upon  request,  illustrating  and  describing 
their  new  Super  Salem  Steel  Elevator  Bucket  of  one- 
piece  construction  with  reinforced  lip,  which  eliminates 
many  difficulties  formerly  experienced. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 

Other  seeds  lor  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  SUeet  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


CCOTT  VINER 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS'-VINER  FEEDERS 

foMRdert  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCDTT  VINER  CD.  CQLUMBUS,D 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Comnnission 


Gunned  a  Qt 


anmn  supplies 


Supplu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  i8  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  he  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Townsend  No.  3  Bean  Cutter,  with 
automatic  feed.  Address  Box  A-2223  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Peerless  Single  Husker ;  5  Tuc 
Huskers ;  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  No.  5 ;  1  Cuykendall 
Mixer;  1  Sprague  No.  7  Corn  Silker;  lot  inch 
shafting.  Pulleys,  Bushings,  Collars,  etc.  All  machin¬ 
ery  in  good  condition.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynes- 
ville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Retorts,  modern,  round,  inside  meas¬ 
urements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  in  diameter,  perfect 
condition,  $50.00  each;  Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer 
Pump  No.  V  913  M,  Belt  Driven,  intake  and  discharge 
11/4  inches,  in  perfect  condition,  only  slightly  used, 
$56.00.  All  F.  0.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  Anderson  No.  2  Dicer,  re¬ 
built  and  put  in  first  class  condition  by  manufacturer. 
For  details  write:  J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  9th  and 
Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  complete  DC  outfit  consisting  of 
1-75  H.P.  Steam  Engine;  1-192  Amp.  Generator; 
1-12  H.P.  Motor;  1-10  H.P.  Motor;  1-6  H.P.  Motor; 

1- 5  H.P.  Motor ;  1  -  50  H.P.  Motor ;  complete  with 
starters,  switches,  panels,  etc.  1-12  H.P.  Steam  En¬ 
gine;  3  Morral  Corn  Cutters;  1  Sprague  Blancher; 

2- 40x65  Retorts;  1  Sprague  Pea  Washer  arranged 
for  Whole  Grain  Corn.  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — We  offer  the  following  practically  new 
canning  equipment :  1  Robins-Beckett  Double  Can 
Cleaner;  1  Ayars  Corn  Shaker;  2  Style  Y  Washers; 

1  No.  7  Peerless  Exhauster;  1  No.  4  Peerless  Ex¬ 
hauster;  1  Incline  Tomato  Scalder;  1  Plunger  Liquid 
Filler ;  2  Syrupers ;  1  Urschel  Bean  Cutter ;  2  Labelers ; 

2  Townsend  Bean  Cutters ;  1  M.  &  S.  Corn  Silker ;  2  No. 
5  Corn  Cutters;  2  Shaker  Washers.  The  above  ma¬ 
terial  offered  in  practically  new  condition  and  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  for  cash.  Address  Box  A-2225  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  4  -  40"  x  72"  Retorts.  Address  Box 
A-2219  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All 
capacities.  New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and 
durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free  trial.  Salesmen 
wanted.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Double  tracked  adjustable  Can  Con¬ 
veyor  with  freight  car  unloader ;  Buffalo  Food 
Chopper;  American  Peeler;  Tomato  Conveyors  and 
extra  LaPorte  chain;  Scalders  and  Peeling  Tables; 
Bottle  Washers;  Cypress  Tanks;  Corn  Shakers;  2-in. 
Copper  Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers.  C.  M.  London  Co.,  Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Monitor  Bean  Cutter,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  at  attractive  prices.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater, 
Virginia. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — From  5  to  10  used  Morral  Double 
Huskers,  rebuilt  or  suitable  for  rebuilding.  Address 
Box  A-2221  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  150  acres  this  sea¬ 
son.  Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden 
Acre,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead  and  All  Seasons 
(Yellows  Resistant).  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Pritchard,  John  Bear,  Bonnybest,  Baltimore  and  Stone. 
We  use  certified  treated  seeds  and  all  grown  on  new 
land.  Get  our  samples  and  prices  or  come  to  our  farms. 
J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FACTORY  FOR  RENT  OR  SALE— Equipped  for 
canning  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Pumpkin  and  Asparagus.  Ample  supply  of  vegetables 
and  labor  available.  Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Sales  Representative  now  calling  on  can- 
ners  and  packers,  to  sell  Weber  Liner  Joint  containers. 
Several  territories  still  open.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  experience,  lines  now  handled,  and 
territory  you  cover.  All  correspondence  confidential. 
David  Weber  &  Co.,  3500  Richmond  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  one  line  of  can  making 
equipment.  Must  have  experience  on  both  square  and  round 
cans  and  be  able  to  set  up  line  from  slitters  to  double  seamer. 
Also  look  after  equipment  to  make  up  tops  and  bottoms.  Address 
Box  B-2216  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  with  experience  in  processing  and 
canning  of  grapefruit  and  pineapple  juice,  fruit  salads,  grape¬ 
fruit.  Must  be  acquainted  with  operation  of  modern  canning 
machinery.  Permanent  position,  all-year-round  work,  to  capable 
men.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
B-2224  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Canning  Experts.  A  company  organizing  can¬ 
neries  for  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables,  requiring  expert  advice 
prior  to  building  or  starting  operations,  desires  to  have  one  or 
more  experts  in  canning  consult  personally  with  them.  The 
company  will  pay  travelling  and  other  expenses  and  a  reason¬ 
able  fee.  The  information  required  will  cover  both  the 
practical  production  of  canned  foods  and  the  marketing  of  same, 
both  at  home  and  for  export.  Address  Box  B-2220  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  young  man  to  handle  production  in  year-round 
Mid-western  canning  plant.  Give  full  details  in  letter.  Good 
opening  for  man  who  can  produce.  Address  Box  B-2226  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent.  Very  capable 
on  installation  and  a  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
References.  Address  Box  B-2211,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  representative  with  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold  pack,  and  allied  lines, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  retail,  wholesale  and  brokers  outlet 
and  modern  sales  methods,  capable  of  personal  sales  contact 
or  handling  of  sales  force  or  distribution  campaigns.  Desires 
permanent  connection  in  the  capacity  of  representative  or 
office  manager  with  food  manufacturers,  canners  or  importers. 
Highest  references.  Address  Box  B-2214,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Plant  Man¬ 
ager.  Twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  peas,  corn, 
beans,  spinach.  Understand  the  business  from  field  to  finished 
product.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2217  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe- 
^rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


STRONGER,  BETTER! 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN 
THE  ORDINARY 
CANNERS  CASE! 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


ANOTHER  PRODUCT 


DnUID^EBER&IO. 

3500  RICHMOND  ST..:^ILADELPHIA 

E>L  1893 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 


TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

‘Largest  manufacturers  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 
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A'HY  is  it  that  users  of  cans,  both  large  and  small,  are  turning 
to  this  company  for  their  requirements  in  steadily  increasing 
number?  It  is  because  they  are  finding  here  an  entirely  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  helpfulness. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent,  Crown  Can  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which  gives  full  consid¬ 
eration  to  their  interests.  It  also  has  the  resources  and  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  fulfill  all  commitments  it  is  willing  to  undertake. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  discovered  the  advantages  this  serv¬ 
ice  offers.  Crown  Can  extends  a  friendly  hand.  A  representative 
will  gladly  give  you  the  details  without  obligation  on  your  part. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buying  Quiet — Consumption  Heavy — Spots  Very  Strong — New 
Seasons  to  Open  With  No  Carry-overs — Market  Will  Have  to 
Be  Supplied  “Right  Out  of  the  Kettles’’ — Read  the 
Situation  Rightly. 

STEADY — First-hand  operators  report  the  canned 
foods  market  slow  this  week,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  that  distributors  are  finding  a  very  steady, 
heavy  call  for  the  goods,  and  they  are  going  out  over 
the  retail  counters  in  undiminished  quantities.  Met 
an  old-line  broker  this  week,  one  who  might  be  termed 
a  lone  wolf,  since  he  does  all  his  own  business,  or  a 
curbstone  broker,  and  his  lament  was  that  when  he 
“dug”  up  some  business  around  62l/^c  or  65c  for  2’s 
standard  tomatoes  the  canners,  hereabouts,  would  not 
look  at  the  orders,  wanting  72V^c  to  75c,  and  as  he  said 
“that  makes  it  hard  to  sell.”  We  retorted  that  he  was 
not  “selling”;  he  was  trying  to  give  the  goods  away 
and  anybody  can  do  that.  He  admitted  that  the  canned 
foods  situation  was  never  before  as  strong — intrinsic¬ 
ally  or  statistically — as  it  is  today,  but  he  said  “every¬ 
body  is  selling  at  the  low  price  and  what  can  I  do?” 
“Trouble  with  you  is,”  we  replied,  “that  one  swallow 
makes  a  summer  for  you;  everybody  is  not  selling,  in 
fact  nobody  is  selling  standards  at  such  prices.”  But 
it  is  of  such  stuff  as  that  that  rumors  are  made  of. 
And  it  is  on  such  unfounded  assertions  that  some 
canners  will  let  their  goods  go — real  gifts  to  the  buyers, 
and  worse  still,  they  will  pay  such  brokers  for  robbing 
them  of  a  profit,  which,  as  the  race  horse  man  says,  is 
in  the  bag. 

It  is  getting  hard  to  find  a  canner  who  has  any  spot 
tomatoes  to  quote,  most  of  them  being  out  of  stocks; 
but  we  did  see  one  such  quotation,  for  a  few  cases  and 
they  read:  “2’s,  standards,  tomatoes,  77i/^c;  21/4 's, 
$1.071/4 ;  lO’s,  $3.50.  But  that  was  several  days  ago, 
and  prices  are  probably  higher  now. 

Stringless  beans,  spots,  are  also  out  of  the  picture, 
as  are  also  lima  beans,  and  canners  of  this  section  are 
about  down  to  the  winter-packs,  or  all-year  products, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  new  season,  and  that 
season  is  late.  Warehouses  are  being  cleared  out  as 
they  have  never  been  before,  even  during  the  war,  on 
all  kinds  of  canned  foods,  but  the  demand  is  keeping 
up  as  strong  as  ever,  from  the  consumers. 

The  spinach  scare  is  over,  what  with  the  Ozarks  fail¬ 
ing  to  come  through  with  the  packs  which,  we  strongly 
suspect,  the  buyers  propaganded,  and  with  California 
compelled  to  pro  rate  deliveries  on  it.  This  section  is 
doing  the  best  it  can  with  the  light  crop,  but  the 


market-stall  men  are  taking  most  of  it  and  the  canners 
are  having  trouble  getting  a  share.  Prices  are  firm 
and  advancing,  and  are  set  for  higher  levels.  With  no 
spots  to  fall  back  on  the  canners  are  having  “a  time” 
to  keep  their  regular  trade  satisfied.  And  you  will  see 
this  condition  repeated  on  every  item  of  canned  foods 
from  now  on  through  the  canning  season.  That  is  one 
feature  of  the  canned  foods  market  which  it  seems 
very  hard  to  make  canners  understand.  In  normal 
years  there  was  always  present  a  back-log,  or  carry¬ 
over,  on  most  if  not  all  items;  and  also  in  past  years 
the  retailers  had  in  their  cellars,  as  well  as  on  the 
shelves,  some  reserve  stocks,  and  when,  formerly,  the 
canners  tried  to  advance  prices  the  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers  just  drew  out  of  the  market  and  used  these  re¬ 
serves.  The  reserves  in  both  cases  are  either  non- 
existant  or  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  consequence.  So 
demand  must  be  supplied  from  now  on,  almost  “right- 
out-of-the-kettles.”  That  is  the  exact  condition,  and 
every  canner  should  realize  it.  What  has  big  prospec¬ 
tive  crops  and  packs  to  do  with  that  “spot”  situation? 
Nothing  at  all.  So  don’t  let  anyone  use  that  argument 
to  beat  down  your  prices.  If  you  push  up  your  spot 
prices  under  these  conditions  you  will  be  but  complying 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  and  today  all 
canned  foods  prices  are  really,  and  properly  “nominal”, 
that  is  what  the  holders  care  to  name  on  them. 

When  you  come  to  consider  futures,  remember  that 
this  cleaned-up  condition  carries  through,  and  that  new 
goods  will  be  grabbed  up  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
produced.  If  you  have  sold  futures  the  buyers  will 
pester  you  to  deliver  on  the  first  produced ;  if  not,  you 
will  be  in  fine  shape  to  profit  by  the  demand,  and  to 
get  your  prices.  It  is  a  situation  that  is  entirely  new 
to  this  industry;  an  unexampled  opportunity,  all  in 
favor  of  the  canners.  What  will  they  make  of  it?  What 
will  they  do  with  it — why,  a  lot  of  them  will  rush  off 
to  their  buyers,  or  the  buyers’  agent,  and  ask  if  this 
is  true.  And  if  you  were  a  buyer  needing  the  goods, 
what  would  you  say?  You  would  scoff  at  the  idea,  and 
try  to  persuade  the  seller  to  accept  the  low  prices  you 
offer.  “What  Causes  the  Low  Prices  in  the  Tri- 
States? — or  any  other  place  in  this  industry?  Why, 
the  truth  is  that  most  canners  run  to  the  buyers  to  ask 
what  prices  they  should  ask  for  their  goods.  The 
buyers  put  the  prices  on  the  canners’  goods,  not  the 
canners.  Put  that  burr  under  your  saddle  for  a  while, 
and  see  if  it  not  true ;  study  it,  analyze  it — wake  up ! 

CROPS — The  first  reports  on  tomato  acreage  and 
plantings  are  coming  in,  and  you  will  note  that  there 
is  not  the  increased  acreage  predicted.  It  may  come 
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later,  and  we  hope  it  does.  But  don’t  forget,  again, 
that  better  than  half  the  old  time  tomato  acreage  now 
goes  into  juice  and  tomato  products.  A  lot  of  you  are 
selling  tomato  futures — at  62i/^c  to  65c,  Heaven  help 
you — on  the  basis  of  this  old-time  acreage.  If  you 
have  been  persuaded  in  that  manner,  then  realize  that 
the  juice  acreage  should  be  over-and-above  the  old- 
time  tomato  acreage.  In  other  words,  in  1936  there 
were  411,770  acres  planted  to  tomatoes,  which  with  an 
average  yield  of  4.80  tons  per  acre,  gave  a  yield  of 
1,975,900  tons,  or  about  400,000  tons  more  than  in 
either  ’35  or  ’34 ;  but  in  1934  they  packed  only  5,703,920 
cases  of  juice;  in  1935,  9,286,590  cases,  and  in  1936 
they  packed  13,104,809  cases  of  juice,  all  sizes  of  con¬ 
tainers.  It  means  that  practically  half  the  tomato 
acreage  is  now  used  for  juice,  etc.,  and  not  for  canned 
tomatoes.  Canned  tomatoes  will  be  at  a  premium  all 
this  year  and  far,  far  into  1938,  and  if  you  do  not 
realize  this  and  profit  by  it  in  your  prices,  blame  no 
one  but  yourself. 

The  Crop  Reports  show  that  most  sections  are  late 
on  all  crops ;  have  too  much  rain,  and  not  enough  warm 
sun.  And  the  crop  pests  are  marshalled  for  a  banner 
year.  Peas  thrown  late  into  the  summer,  and  heat, 
will  most  certainly  suffer  from  the  pea  aphis,  and  may 
cause  the  sellers  of  futures  a  big  headache.  We  had  a 
new  one  this  week:  a  grower  told  us  of  the  lice  on 
corn.  More  sections  are  being  quarantined  against 
the  spread  of  the  bean  beattle,  and  everything  is  being 
done  to  meet  the  attack.  If  labor  “acts-up”,  as  it  now 
promises  to  do,  just  when  the  canners  are  ready,  this 
year’s  canning  season  may  be  an  unhappy  one.  Not 
said  to  worry  you,  but  to  warn  you  to  play  safe  on 
selling  futures.  Practically  all  canners  are  doing  this ; 
don’t  relax.  Play  to  win,  not  to  lose. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

Trading  Light — Strong  Statistical  Position  Holding  Prices — 
Tomato  Prices  Hold  Despite  Light  Demand — Florida  Grapefruit 
Sold- Up — Prices  Hold  on  All  Items — Free  Peaches  Well  Taken. 

New  York,  May  21,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Trading  in  the  spot  canned 
foods  market  has  remained  rather  light  in  volume 
during  the  past  week.  Buyers  have  called  a  tem¬ 
porary  halt  to  consider  several  factors — possible  easing 
off  in  sales  due  to  heavier  receipts  of  fresh  produce  in 
the  major  markets,  a  possible  falling  off  in  consump¬ 
tion  due  to  upset  labor  conditions  in  many  parts  of 
the  territory,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  influence  of 
slackened  demand  upon  the  current  price  structure  in 
primary  markets.  Interest  in  futures  is  largely 
academic  at  the  moment,  buyers  being  reasonably  well 
covered  and  inclined  to  withhold  additional  commit¬ 
ments  until  the  crops  are  further  along. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Notwithstanding  the  apparent  in¬ 
clination  in  some  quarters  to  impart  a  tinge  of  bearish¬ 


ness  to  the  market  outlook,  statistical  conditions 
continue  to  combat  such  a  viewpoint.  Unless  canners 
generally  should  develop  a  sudden  case  of  softening  of 
the  brain,  there  is  every  indication  that  current  price 
levels,  or  better,  can  be  maintained  over  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  that  a  sellers’  market,  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  will  thus  be  continued. 

TOMATOES — Demand  locally  has  been  rather  quiet 
during  the  period  under  review,  with  the  price  situa¬ 
tion  seemingly  well  in  hand.  Southern  packers  quote 
the  market  for  prompt  shipment  at  55  cents  for  Is, 
721/4  to  75  cents  for  2s,  971/4  cents  to  $1.00  for  2\U^, 
$1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.45  and  upwards  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  No.  10s  are  in  somewhat  better  demand. 
The  situation  in  the  midwest  is  unchanged,  with 
canners  successful  in  maintaining  a  slight  differential 
over  southern  packs  on  most  sizes.  California  toma¬ 
toes  are  likewise  showing  a  firm  undertone. 

PEAS — Buyers  are  rather  cagey  in  operating  in  the 
spot  market,  and  are  of  the  belief  that  85  cents  should 
buy  good  standards,  although  the  market  is  quoted  by 
packers  anywheres  from  871/4  to  95  cents,  according  to 
grade  and  the  anxiety  of  the  individual  canners  to  clean 
up  small  carryover  holdings.  Fancy  siftings  are  gen¬ 
erally  steady.  Interest  in  futures  is  lagging,  with 
jobbers  waiting  further  crop  postings  before  extend¬ 
ing  their  purchases  in  this  direction. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  Florida  grapefruit  market  is 
in  a  well  sold-up  condition,  with  practically  all  canners 
withdrawn.  Fancy  sections  are  offered  in  the  open 
market  at  $1.15  by  one  seller,  with  intimations  that 
one  or  two  other  packers  may  be  in  position  to  supply 
some  of  their  regular  distributors  with  small  additional 
quantities  around  $1.05  for  fancy  sections.  Resale 
activity  in  the  market  has  died  down,  following  the 
consummation  of  considerable  business  locally  on  the 
basis  of  $1.00  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  plus  freight,  handling 
charges,  etc. 

CORN — Buyers  are  studying  the  standard  corn 
market  with  a  little  more  care,  due  to  the  15  cent 
differential  between  southern  pack  and  that  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  Southern  standard  at  80  cents  a  dozen  would 
appear  to  be  good  property,  and  it  would  not  come  as  a 
surprise  if  the  chains  came  into  the  market  in  a  fairly 
large  way  around  this  level  for  the  accumulation  of 
supplies  to  be  used  as  “leaders”  in  their  canned  foods 
selling  operations.  There  are  no  developments  of 
general  interest  in  the  futures  situation  in  this  division 
of  the  market. 

ASPARAGUS — The  slow  season  in  California  has 
stimulated  interest  in  packs  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  expected  that  eastern  canners  will 
materially  enlarge  their  production  of  fancy  quality 
’grass  this  year.  Midwest  canners  are  also  getting 
better  bookings  on  the  new  season’s  pack. 

TUNA — Continued  limited  offerings  of  new  pack 
California  tuna  is  keeping  the  market  in  firm  shape, 
with  known  branding  holding  firmly  on  the  basis  of 
recently  advanced  prices.  The  approach  of  warmer 
weather  is  stimulating  ihterest  in  this  item. 

SALMON — Firmness  is  yet  very  much  in  evidence 
in  the  salmon  market,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
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of  recent  buying  of  pinks  on  the  basis  of  $1.15  by 
jobbers  anticipating  consummation  of  the  reported 
plan  of  packers  to  go  up  to  $1.25  on  this  grade.  Reds 
are  nominally  held,  and  chums  remain  unchanged.  New 
pack  Columbia  River  is  meeting  with  a  good  demand, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  quoted,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  pack,  which  is  limited  in  quantity, 
will  move  readily  into  consuming  channels. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Demand  for  fruits  for 
coast  shipment  has  slackened  somewhat  this  week. 
Buyers  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  bring  out  con¬ 
cessions  through  submitting  bids  under  quoted  levels 
have  found  that  canners  are  uninterested.  With  the 
season  behind  schedule  and  packing  costs  definitely 
over  last  year’s  levels,  it  is  expected  that  most  pack¬ 
ers  will  carry  any  unsold  stoc^  into  the  new  season 
rather  than  shade  prices  under  present  levels.  Recent 
heavy  buying  of  pears  has  tended  to  largely  clean  up 
carryover  stocks  in  California,  and  buyers  will  now 
have  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  northwest,  where 
some  fair-sized  blocks  are  still  to  be  had. 

FREESTONE  PEACHES — A  substantial  increase 
in  the  production  of  freestone  peaches  is  looked  for 
during  the  current  canning  season,  both  in  California 
and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — more  notably  the  latter. 
Jobbers  have  taken  hold  of  “frees”  in  a  large  way 
during  the  past  year,  and  have  been  so  successful  in 
moving  this  fruit  that  established  sources  of  supply 
have  long  since  been  cleaned  out  of  stocks  in  many 
cases. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Favorable — Market  Steady,  Unsold  Stocks  Light — 
Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Juice  Firm — Routine  Trading  in  Corn, 

Future  Corn  Withdrawn — Expecting  Opening  Prices  on 
Asparagus  This  Week — ^The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  21,  1937. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Canned  foods  are  holding 
steady  all  along  the  line.  Price  changes  are  few. 
Unsold  stocks  in  canners’  hands  are  possibly 
lighter  this  year  than  for  several  seasons  past.  Jobbers 
and  chains  report  a  good  consuming  demand. 

WEATHER — Favorable  conditions  rule  although 
some  complaint  is  still  heard  of  too  much  rain.  May 
is  running  more  or  less  true  to  form  throughout  this 
district. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  is  cleaning  up  rapidly  the 
surplus  of  No.  2  tin  standards.  It  is  hard  to  find  any 
in  the  Hoosier  State  today  at  under  80  cents  factory. 
No.  21/^  standards  are  quoted  at  $1.00.  No.  lO’s  are 
held  in  limited  supply  at  $3.50. 

Futures  are  quiet  and  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell 
by  canners  and  little  interest  is  noted  by  the  buyers. 

TOMATO  JUICE — A  firmer  note  rules  in  the  spot 
market  and  two  or  three  canners  who  were  selling  at 


extreme  low  levels  have  now  either  withdrawn  or 
sold  up. 

Some  sizeable  future  juice  business  is  being  booked 
at  a  price  range  about:  No.  1  tin  fancy  at  45  cents; 
No.  300  tin  fancy  at  55  cents;  No.  2  tin  fancy  at  75 
cents,  and  No.  10  tin  fancy  at  $3.00. 

PEAS — Everything  seems  to  be  quiet  along  the  pea 
front  both  on  spots  as  well  as  futures.  Little  or  no 
change  has  occurred  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks. 

CORN — Routine  trading  rules  on  spots.  Every  day 
sees  a  little  business  recorded  on  No.  2  standards  at 
90  cents  to  95  cents,  factory.  The  better  grades  have 
not  been  in  demand. 

Future  corn  is  quiet  because  most  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  entirely  from  the  market.  Some  corn  planting 
has  already  started  in  the  lower  sections  of  the 
Middle-West  corn  belt. 

BEETS — Canner’s  holdings  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan  are  now  down  to  just  odds  and  ends.  Not  much 
business  as  sellers  are  holding  their  remaining  stocks 
at  higher  levels  than  buyers  apparently  care  to  pay. 

Future  beets  have  sold  quite  heavily  and  there  is  no 
pressure  to  induce  belated  buyers  to  contract. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Every  one  expects  California’s 
opening  prices  before  this  week  is  over.  Meanwhile,  a 
few  of  the  smaller  canners  on  the  coast  have  issued 
lists,  but  not  much  business  has  been  booked  to  date 
as  the  trade  are  waiting  for  the  principle  factors  to 
come  out.  Meanwhile,  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  pack¬ 
ing  and  business  is  being  booked  basis  of:  No.  2  tin 
cuts  and  tips  at  $1.90  to  $2.00;  No.  10  tin  cuts  and 
tips  at  $8.50  to  $9.00. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Stocks  are  all  cleaned 
up  among  the  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  canners’  hands 
and  Chicago  is  looking  to  the  South  to  replenish  their 
needs.  To  date  the  local  trade  have  had  difficulty  in 
securing  supplies  as  Florida  was  unable  to  make  de¬ 
liveries,  then  came  the  Rio  Grande,  Texas  district  that 
also  delivered  short  and  now  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
are  reported  having  difficulties. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — A  report  went  around  yester¬ 
day  that  the  Michigan  crop  had  been  hurt  but  no  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  secure  any  definite  line.  One  or 
two  canners  who  named  future  prices  of  $6.25  have 
been  forced  off  the  market  and  the  only  business  being 
booked  these  days  is  on  an  SAP  basis. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— All 
the  excitement  that  surrounded  these  items  during  the 
early  months  of  this  year,  has  subsided.  The  market 
in  Florida  is  quoted  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  on  No.  2  fancy 
hearts,  with  little  or  no  trading  going  on.  Texas  juice 
is  still  available  at  75  to  771/2  cents  f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande 
Valley  factory  for  the  No.  2  size. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Prospects  for  normal 
crops  of  apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  plums  are  good, 
but  growers  are  demanding  materially  higher  prices 
than  1936,  which  together  with  higher  labor  costs  will 
naturally  be  reflected  in  higher  prices  for  the  canned 
article  and  that  is  the  talk  whenever  the  subject  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  is  discussed. 

Meanwhile,  spot  stocks  are  so  closely  cleaned  up  that 
the  business  volume  is  confined  to  small  parcels. 
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A  Hundred  Buyers  are  Better  than  One  Buyer — 
Those  three  New  York  State  canners  who  testified  in 
favor  of  the  Chain  Octopus  at  the  hearing  in  Rochester 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  month,  are 
coming  in  for  a  lot  of  razzing  among  the  Chicago 
brokers.  If  talk  is  put  into  action,  then  those  three 
canners  will  not  be  able  to  do  much,  if  any,  business 
through  any  reputable  Chicago  food  broker.  What 
those  three  canners  need  is  a  sign  over  their  desk 
reading : 

“Lest  ye  forget,  lest  ye  forget 
We  say  it  yet,  we  say  it  yet 

A  Hundred  Buyers  are  Better  than  One  Buyer.” 

(Editor’s  Note:  Details  of  the  hearing  referred  to 
and  the  names  of  the  three  canners  were  covered  in 
our  issue  April  26,  page  24.) 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
“In  the  issue  of  March  1924  of  the  Cannery  Notes,” 
continued  Old  Timer,  “was  an  article  on  Daniel  G. 
Trench,  written  by  Ogden  Sells.  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  Ogden  was  a  competitor  of  Dan  Trench  at  that 
time.  Mighty  fine  of  him,  wasn’t  it? 

“  ‘Daniel  G.  Trench  was  a  pioneer — a  courageous 
pioneer.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  mechanical  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  an  industry  and  art  that 
then  held  small  promise  for  most  men.  His  vision 
was  clear — he  foresaw  the  day  when  canned  food  would 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  and  would  become 
a  vital  factor  in  sustaining  life.  He  built  machinery 
to  meet  this  day.  He  went  farther  than  any  other  man 
to  develop  the  mechanics  of  the  Canning  Art.  Under 
his  direction  and  at  his  expense,  much  experimental 
work  was  undertaken.  The  lessons  learned  have  proven 
their  value  and  soundness  many,  many  times,  but  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  all  the  fruits 
of  his  labor.  Could  those  men  just  one  generation 
before  us  be  here  (and  they  knew  him  far  better  than 
we  ever  can),  I  know  they  would  say,  “The  Canning 
Industry  will  always  be  the  debtor  of  Daniel  G. 
Trench”.’  ” 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Gulf  Supplying  Some  Shrimp — A  Few  Canners  Start  on  Snap 
Beans — Canners  Resisting  Buyers’  Attempts  to  Break  Bean 
Market — Canners  Waiting  on  Pack  Results. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  20,  1937. 

SHRIMP — Shrimp  showed  up  in  the  Gulf  this  past 
week  and  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers  were 
able  to  get  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  them.  The 
stock  was  large  and  fancy,  but  the  quantity  obtained 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  canneries  to  operate  and  the 
sea  food  canneries  of  this  section  are  now  shut  down. 

The  closed  season  on  shrimp  went  into  effect  in 
Alabama  on  May  15,  and  no  shrimp  will  be  allowed  to 


be  caught  for  commercial  purpose  in  the  waters  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  until  August  1. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  adult  shrimp  go  into  the  rivers  and  bayou  to  de¬ 
posit  their  spawn  or  egg,  which  later  hatches  out.  The 
baby  shrimp  remain  in  the  Bayou  and  river  where  the 
water  is  brackish  and  they  move  into  the  bay  when 
they  grow  larger.  Finally  when  they  get  full  grown, 
they  go  into  the  Gulf.  The  law  was  passed  to  cover  a 
period,  not  only  the  time  when  the  shrimp  were  breed¬ 
ing,  but  also  when  the  shrimp  were  young  or  when  the 
shrimp  were  of  insufficient  size  to  be  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purpose. 

The  report  from  Morgan  City,  Louisiana,  and  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  was  that  large  shrimp  were  plentiful 
there  this  past  week  and  some  carload  shipments  of 
raw,  headless  shrimp  were  made  to  northern  and 
eastern  markets. 

Very  few  medium  or  large  shrimp  are  left  and 
No.  2  small  shrimp  are  bringing  $1.50  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  pack  this  year  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  under  way  the  first  part  of  this  month, 
but  so  far  the  crop  as  a  whole  has  been  delayed  and  is 
just  getting  sufficiently  matured  to  be  picked. 

Some  of  the  canneries  have  started  up  this  week  and 
are  operating  in  a  “skip-stop”  manner,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  factories  will  not  start  until  next  week 
when  the  crop  will  be  in  better  shape  to  be  harvested. 

The  favorable  weather  that  we  have  had  for  the  last 
ten  days  has  done  wonders  to  the  plants  and  a  fair 
yield  is  looked  for  notwithstanding  the  slow  start  that 
the  crop  had.  Right  now,  the  plants  need  rain,  but 
as  beans  can  withstand  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather  no 
great  damage  is  anticipated.  A  first  class  quality  pack 
is  expected  from  our  crop. 

A  strong  market  on  canned  foods  is  in  evidence 
everywhere  and  there  is  no  reason  why  beans  should 
not  hold  their  own,  notwithstanding  that  some  buyers 
are  trying  so  hard  to  establish  a  low  price  for  the  new 
pack. 

If  some  of  the  low  quotations  that  buyers  say  they 
are  getting  were  true,  there  is  no  sense  in  them  trying 
so  hard  to  get  other  canners  to  accept  2^^  to  5  cents 
per  dozen  above  the  alleged  low  quotations.  The 
answer  to  these  buyers’  practice  is  that  the  low  quota¬ 
tions  mentioned  are  fictitious  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases. 

When  the  crop  was  planted,  some  of  the  canners 
booked  orders  for  future  beans,  but  due  to  the  cold 
weather  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop,  they  stopped 
booking  orders  and  withdrew  from  the  market. 

Since  then,  they  have  been  very  cautious  in  booking 
orders,  as  they  don’t  know  how  they  are  going  to  come 
out  with  the  orders  that  they  have  already  booked, 
hence  the  general  practice  of  the  packers  at  this  time 
is  to  lay  low  and  wait  until  canning  operations  get  well 
started. 

A  tentative  price  of  80  cents  per  dozen  for  new 
pack  No.  2  cut  stringless  beans,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10, 
may  be  presumed  at  this  time. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

First  Crop  Report — Growers’  Prices  Heavily  Advanced — Pro 
Rata  Deliveries  on  Spinach — Asparagus  Prices  to  Be  10  Per  Cent 
Higher  Than  Last  Year — A  New  Fruit  Juice — Short 
Sockeye  Pack  on  Puget  Sound. 

San  Francisco,  May  20,  1937. 

CROPS — The  first  report  of  the  season  treating 
fruit  and  nut  crops  for  1937  has  been  issued  by 
the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  the  State  and  Federal  Departments,  for 
which  E.  E.  Kaufman  is  statistician  in  charge.  This 
covers  conditions  as  of  May  1  and  records  percentage 
indications  only.  The  first  tonnage  forecasts  for  the 
main  crops  will  appear  in  June.  The  report  indicates 
that  fruit  crops  throughout  the  State  are  developing 
later  than  usual,  which  may  mean  that  estimates  may 
have  to  be  revised  later.  Cold  weather  in  January 
and  February  delayed  early  growth  and  has  evidently 
benefitted  most  fruits. 

The  May  1  report  for  apples  is  85  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  which  is  above  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  growers 
contend  that  it  is  too  early  to  satisfactorily  determine 
crop  indications  on  late  varieties.  Apricots  had  a 
heavy  and  one-period  bloom,  but  heavy  rains  damaged 
the  crop  in  some  of  the  more  important  areas.  A 
larger  crop  than  last  year  is  indicated,  with  a  State 
average  of  74  per  cent  full  crop.  Cherries  have  dropped 
badly  of  late  and  61  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  is  forecast, 
as  compared  with  63  per  cent  a  year  ago.  The  Royal 
Anne  crop,  in  which  canners  are  primarily  interested, 
is  making  a  better  showing  than  that  of  shipping 
varieties.  Peaches  promise  a  much  larger  production 
than  last  year,  with  clingstones  reported  at  88  per  cent 
of  a  full  crop  and  freestones  at  84  per  cent.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  good  crop  of  pears,  with  the  State  read¬ 
ing  at  81  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  or  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  The  plum  crop  promises  to  be  slightly  smaller 
than  in  1936,  but  above  the  crop  of  1935. 

APRICOTS — Apricot  growers  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  are  commencing  to  talk  prices  early  this  year 
and  the  California  Apricot  Stabilization  Committee  has 
recommended  that  fruit  be  held  for  a  minimum  of  $60 
a  ton  in  the  sizes  running  twelve  to  the  pound  or  better. 
This  compares  with  a  price  of  around  $40  a  ton  last 
year.  This  price  is  based  on  a  small  crop,  a  very  small 
carryover  of  the  canned  fruit,  higher  prices  on  com¬ 
peting  fruits,  and  increased  consumer  purchasing 
power.  Canners  suggest  that  the  quoted  prices  on 
canning  stocks  of  apricots  mean  less  than  in  most  other 
fruits.  Quality  varies  greatly  with  the  district  and 
even  with  the  orchard.  Fruit  may  run  to  large  size 
and  yet  be  entirely  unsuited  for  canning.  Some 
growers  always  receive  handsome  premiums  for  their 
fruit  and  do  not  care  to  be  bound  by  a  set  price 
schedule. 


SPINACH — Leading  packers  of  spinach  are  an¬ 
nouncing  pro  rata  deliveries,  with  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby  scoring  high  with  deliveries  of  about  90  per  cent. 
Some  others  are  able  to  do  no  better  than  65  per  cent. 
The  rush  of  early  business,  despite  the  high  price, 
proved  a  surprise  and  then  came  the  sudden  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  pack  was  to  be  much  lighter  than  antici¬ 
pated.  At  the  close  of  business  on  May  15,  the  lower 
price  range  for  shipment  prior  to  that  date  passed  out 
of  the  picture.  Comparatively  little  remains  unsold 
in  first  hands  and  this  is  firmly  held  at  full  prices,  with 
$1.35  the  lowest  on  No.  2i/4. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  asparagus  have 
been  delayed  far  past  the  usual  date,  but  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  hold  up  their  appearance  much  longer.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  three  per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s 
prices  was  suggested,  and  some  business  booked  on 
this  basis.  In  the  light  of  recent  developments  this 
seems  too  small  an  increase  to  cover  higher  packing 
costs  and  a  10  per  cent  increase  would  seem  more  in 
line.  In  the  meantime,  the  pack  is  well  below  schedule 
and  the  total  does  not  promise  to  be  large.  Buyers 
have  been  picking  up  lots  here  and  there  at  the  1936 
list  and  consider  these  purchases  in  the  light  of  bar¬ 
gains.  Of  course,  assortments  lack  a  lot  of  being 
complete. 

PAPAYA  NECTAR — One  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  list  of  fruit  juices  available  in  the  market  is  papaya 
nectar  from  Hawaii.  This  is  made  from  the  papaya,  a 
fruit  highly  prized  in  tropical  climes.  Besides  having 
a  distinctive  flavor,  the  fruit  contains  papain,  a  diges¬ 
tive  enzyme,  and  is  very  rich  in  vitamins  A,  B,  C  and 
G.  The  product  we  sampled  was  Haley’s  Papaya 
Nectar,  a  product  of  the  Hawaiian  Avocado  Co.,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

SALMON — A  short  pack  of  Puget  Sound  sockeye 
salmon  is  in  sight,  according  to  advice  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  is  not  the  year  for  a  large  run,  sal¬ 
mon  traps  have  been  done  away  with  by  law  and 
several  packers  are  not  operating  their  plants.  Prices 
are  expected  to  be  close  to  those  on  chinook  salmon. 
The  Columbia  River  run  on  the  latter  is  falling  off, 
after  a  good  start,  and  after  business  had  been  booked 
at  $2.10  for  fancy  halves. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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CANNED  CHERRY  STANDARDS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

of  a  size  not  mentioned  above  will  be  regarded  as  of 
standard  fill  with  respect  to  packing  medium  when  the 
drained  weight  of  cherries  equals  or  exceeds  1  ounce 
for  each  2.6  cubic  inches  inside  capacity  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Drained  weight  is  determined  by  draining  the 
contents  of  the  container  2  minutes  on  an  8-mesh  sieve. 
For  containers  under  3  pounds  net  weight,  sieves  8 
inches  in  diameter  are  used.  For  containers  3  pounds 
or  over  net  weight,  sieves  12  inches  in  diameter  are 
used.  The  sieve  is  tilted  as  much  as  possible  without 
shifting  of  the  cherries.  Excess  liquid  is  removed  by 
wiping  the  lower  portion  of  the  sieve  with  a  cloth,  the 
solids  remaining  on  the  sieve  transferred  to  a  tared 
dish  and  their  weight  determined. 

Substandard  Fill  Statement 
89.  Canned  red  sour  pitted  cherries  which  contain 
a  lesser  proportion  of  fruit  than  required  by  the  above 
standard  shall  bear  the  substandard  statement  in  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed  in  paragraph  10  (2) . 

• 

THE  AAA  PROGRAM  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
CANNING  CROPS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

ate  benefits  have  become  evident.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  relief  distribution  of  surplus  farm  products 
has  actually  influenced  expanded  sales  in  retail  chan¬ 
nels.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  reports  which  we  receive 
along  this  line.  This  one  is  from  a  state  relief  official 
in  Nevada.  He  says :  “I  have  been  able  to  contact  sev¬ 
eral  large  stores  and  wholesale  concerns,  and  their  re¬ 
port  on  the  consumption  of  dried  peas  would  indicate 
a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  purchases  over  those  for 
the  period  preceding  our  distribution.  One  wholesale 
concern  reports  that  it  has  moved  double  the  amount  of 
this  commodity  recently  over  its  sales  prior  to  our  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  increase  was  no  doubt  attributable 
to  our  introduction  of  the  peas  to  the  people  and  the 
recipes  distributed.” 

Here  is  another  one  from  a  state  relief  official  in 
Colorado.  He  says :  “The  largest  wholesale  grocers  in 
this  state  inform  me  that  they  have  usually  purchased 
about  two  cars  of  dried  peas  annually.  Because  of  the 
increased  demand  in  1936  they  purchased  eleven  cars. 
They  feel  that  the  increased  demand  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  dried  peas  has  introduced  this 
commodity  to  a  group  of  consumers  to  whom  it  was 
heretofore  not  known.” 

Similar  reports  of  expanded  sales  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties  which  have  been  distributed  for  relief  have  been 
received  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  farm  products  in  areas  where  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  not  generally  used  is  expanding  consumption 
and  making  additional  customers  for  producers.  The 
beneficial  effects  from  such  an  approach  to  the  nation’s 
agricultural  problem  are  quite  obvious.  Coupled  as 
they  are  with  programs  for  more  orderly  marketing 
and  programs  for  the  establishment  of  a  better  bal¬ 
anced  farming  and  the  conservation  of  soil  resources, 
surplus  removal  and  diversion  operations  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  serve  not  only  the 
farmers’  own  interests,  but  those  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  well. 


PHOTO-ELECTRICALLY  BALANCED 
POTENTIOMETER 

The  C.  J.  TAGLIABUE  MFG.  CO.  has  announced 
a  new  temperature  controller  and  recorder  called 
the  Celectray.  In  this  radically  new  type  of 
recorder,  a  sensitive  mirror  galvanometer  is  the 
primary  controlling  element  in  which  an  inertialess 
beam  of  light  takes  the  place  of  the  customary  metal 
boom  or  pointer.  The  beam  of  light  from  the  galvano¬ 
meter  in  moving  on  and  off  a  phototube  passes  the 
“controlling  edge”  of  a  screen  thus  operating  relays 
which  in  turn  control  a  reversing  motor  which  drives 
the  moving  contact  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  or  poten¬ 
tiometer.  The  phototube  is  not  a  calibrated  element 
but  serves  only  to  detect  the  direction  of  the  light-beam 
and  bring  the  galvanometer  to  zero  deflection,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well-known  null  method  of  balancing  an 
electric  circuit.  The  new  instrument,  therefore,  is  not 
a  “photoelectric  potentiometer”  in  the  sense  that  a 
balance  of  photoelectric  current  is  implied. 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanometer  is  free  at  all 
times  from  mechanical  engagement,  and  this  fact,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  low  moment  of  inertia,  permits  rapid 
balancing  and  control  actions.  Furthermore,  a  high 
current  sensitivity  is  available,  permitting  the  use  of 
high  resistance,  or  of  very  long  thermocouple  leads 
without  material  loss  of  accuracy  in  the  balancing.  Or, 
on  occasion,  a  very  low  scale  range  does  not  require  the 
use  of  a  very  low  resistance  and  its  resultant  dis¬ 
advantages. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  instrument  is  noteworthy 
for  its  extreme  simplicity,  accuracy  and  speed,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  multiple  point  recorders.  The  average 
speed  of  the  multiple  point  instrument  is  less  than  15 
seconds  per  point  and  the  accuracy  is  guaranteed  to 
0.1  per  cent. 

In  the  Celectray  the  problem  of  stopping  a  moving 
light-beam  on  the  edge  of  a  photoelectric  cell  with  speed 
and  precision  has  been  solved  for  the  first  time.  This 
solution  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  many  parts 
from  the  previous  models  and  has  increased  the  avail¬ 
able  speed  of  recording. 

The  new  instrument  is  fully  described  in  Catalog 
No.  1101-C,  which  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Park  and  Nostrand  Aves.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“You  can’t  go  in  swimming  on  a  full  stomach.” 
“I’ll  swim  on  my  back.” 


May  24, 1937 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Mi . . 

Laree,  No.  2% . . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large.  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq..... . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq..... . -  ....... 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 66  .60 

No.  2%  . 96  1.26 

No.  10  . 3.76  4.26 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 .  4.60  6.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2^ . 87%  .90 

No.  10 .  4.00  4.35 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

. ^ 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.26 

2.40 

2.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.76 

2.80 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.60 

.66 

1.00 

1.10 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  10.. 
ltd.  Cut 
No.  10.. 


No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2. 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2, 


No.  10 .  4.35 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . . 

No.  10 . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . —  .90 

No.  10 . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . .  .86 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . . . 


.87% 

4.50 


.75 

3.75 


.80 

4.00 


.66 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2_- .  1.00 

No.  2% . 1.20 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2% .  1.16 


No.  10.. 

Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  2% . . . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.„ . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . „.... 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 


3.90 


4.25 

.96 

1.20 

4.60 


.85 

1.16 

4.25 


.70 


1.00  1.16 


1.40 

1.86 


4.26 

.96 

1.25 

4.60 


.85  .90 

3.60  3.76 

.76  .77% 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.86 

No.  10 . 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.76 

No.  10 . 

8.76 

8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.90 

.95 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Tel  low.  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . . 

1.20 

1.40 

7.00 

Kx.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10 .  .  . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10..„  . . . . . 

. 80 

. 86 

3.26  3.76 

.82%  .86 


.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

8.60 


1.25  1.86 

I'.To 


1.30 


Wholegrain — Continued 

White,  Fancy  No.  2^... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall _ 

No.  2% . . 

No.  10 . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 

'".'86  i'.'o'o 

"iso  ’"90 

"*96  1.07% 

".'86  ".‘92% 

"i'so  !!!!"! 

_  1.26 

".'96 

".'87%  I'OO 

".80  ".'90 

".'76  ".85 


.86 

4.26 

.66 

3.60 


No.  2 . 

1.20  . 

. 

No. 

No. 

2 . 

1.10 

No. 

6.60 

No. 

No.  2 . 

1.76  . 

. 

No. 

No. 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s....„_.. 
No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s......__ 

2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . . 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.„„.. 


No. 


No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s.. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2b . 

10s  . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

10s  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10»> . . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No. ’2 . . 

No.  2% . . 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10 . . . . . 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% _ _ _ 

No.  10 _ _ 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr,  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 _ 


.90 

4.60 

.76 

4.00 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

— 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2b . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is _ 

1.35 

1.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4b........ 

1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.90 

6.00 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

.96 

.95 

.96 

.46 

2.60 

.70 

3.50 


.96 

.60 

2.76 
.76 

3.76 


.90  1.16 

.96  . 

3.00  . 


.90  1.06 

2'.'9'6  Z'Z 


.76  .96 

.96  1.25 


1.06  _ 

1.20  _ 

.96  1.00 


Central 
Low  High 

i'.'o'o  1.15' 

. .  1.26 

Loi)  i'.’i'6' 

".'96  r.'oo 

".90  ".'95 

".'72%  ".'75 

2.16  2.35 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.36 

1.66 

1.36 

1.46 

1.26 

1.60 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.35 

1.16 

1.26 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.25 

6.26 

.96 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

6.60 

4.50 

4.60 

1.46 

1.86 

1.36 

1.76 

1.35 

1.46 

1.25 

1.40 

1.25 

1.36 

1.30 

1.50 

1.05 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

i.od 

1.06 

1.10 

_ 

5.26 

6.50 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

.87% 

.90 

4.60 

4.76 

.90 

.96 

.56 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

3.20 

3.40 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

.76 

2.60 

iloo 

2.76 

3.00 

.76 

.86 

.96 

1.00 

— 

3.10 

8.26 

.65 

.70 

1.07% 

1.12% 

.90 

1.00 

1.86 

1.40 

3.00 

3.26 

4.20 

4.35 

::z 

z: 

1  >  : 

1  1  1 

•  <  1 

1  1  1 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Contlnaed 


CANNED  FRUITS— C»Btiwi«4 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2% - 

No.  S - - 

No.  . . . 

Std.,  No.  2.  Syrup  Pack.... 

No.  2%...„ . . 

No.  S . . 

No.  10 . . . — - 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2V4 . . 

No.  S . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2 - - 

No.  2% . 

No.  8.. 

No.  10.. 


.86 

1.36 

1.46 


1.36 

1.46 


.90 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2V4„ . 


No.  10 _ 


Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%... 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . 


.77%  .86 

1.06  1.16 
1.16  1.26 
3.60  3.60 

.66  .66 

.76  .76 

.97%  1.00 
1.16  1.16 
3.46  3.60 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.00 

1.10  1.46 

-z: 

8.26 

4.60 

1.10 

.80 

1.16 

...V... 

3.66 

3.76 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  8 _ 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10,  water...... 

No.  2,  Praserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup _ «... 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


6.60  6.76 


1.76  1.86  . 

7.00  7.00  10.00  10.60 


.77%  .80 

1.00  1.06 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40 

No.  10 .  3.26 


With  puree 

.62%  . 

.70  . 

.87%  . 

'3.06 


3.60  3.60 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2....„ 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 


1.30  1.36 


10.00  12.00 


2.46  2.60 

2.26  2.36 

2.00  2.10 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy--.... 


No.  2,  Std.. 
No.  10...., 


4.00 

4.10 

3.60 

4.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

6.00 

—  ini 

.70 

4.60 

4.76 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1..- _ 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . — 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy ™ 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std. - 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . . 


_  1.00 

-  3.10 


.62% 


1.36 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
8  oz — - — - — .... 

No!  806!-!!!--!!-!!!!!!.™!!!!----- .80  .80 

No.  2 . — . -  .72%  .86 

No.  6 . . .  2.60  2.76 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% -.. .  1.36 

No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — . 

No.  10 . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% — — 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water _ _ _ 

No.  10,  Syrup . — 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y,  C.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . -.....- 

Pies,  unpeeled,  No.  8— 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2..- - - 

No.  2% . — 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10....-....- 
Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10..— 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10—— 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet.....—. . -.. 

No.  211 . - . 

No.  2 . . . 

46  oz.......— 

No.  10— . 


1.26 

L36 


1.36 

i'ieo 


Canned  Fish 


1.90 

2.00 

HERRING  ROE 

. .  1.60 

1.60 

Nn  2,  17  n< . 

.  1.75 

1.76 

.  2.00 

2.00 

.45 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb 

. .  fi  60 

6.60 

.87% 

2.66 

.96 

%  Ih . 

.  326 

3.26 

2.76 

%  lb . 

_ _ -..  1.96 

1.96 

OYSTERS 

. 96 

1.00 

. .  1.10 

1.10 

.72% 

2.26 

.86 

2.60 

.  1 .90 

2.00 

10  os . 

. . .  2.20 

2.20 

1.70 

1.86 

1.60 

1.66 

1.46 

4.00 

6.60 

6.76 

3.76 

4.00 

1.70 

1.76 

. 

1.66 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.10 

1.16 

— 

4.76 

6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

....... 

1.76 

1.80 

1.36 

1.40 

1.66 

1.70 

— 

— 

6.86 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

.62% 

.66 

,70 

.76 

1.10 

1.16 

. 

1.46 

1.66 

_ 

. 

2.60 

2.66 

•eeesea 

....... 

6.00 

6J!6 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  % . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1..— - _ - 

No.  % - - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . — — — 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . — — — 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium- 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 2.90 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . - 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.80 

%  Mustard,  Keyless—..——  2.90 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8............—  -...- 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24*s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’e _ 

%s  . . 

%s  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is— 


3.60 

3.16 


3.90 

2.96 


1.70  1.76 


1ft  . 

.  2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

'  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

. 40 

.40 

.70 

3.00 

.46 

.70 

2.76 

.60 

.76 

3.26 

.60 

.77% 

3.00 

.62% 

.80 

3.26 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . - . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.60 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Nn.  in . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.67% 

.96 

3.00 

.70 

1.00 

3.26 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . - . 

- . 96 

_  3.76 

8.76 

STRAWBERRIES 

2.36  . 

1.60  . 

.......  1.90 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.16  . 

.86  . 

2.66  2.66 

1.76  1.86 

1.06  . 

1.86  . 

iVeo  i'ifo 

8.00  8.80 


_  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

_  6.00 

3.86  4.26 

9.00  10.66 

6.00  6.86 

3.60  3.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

- the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maaa. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  iot  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BASKETS,  Plckiag. 

Planters  Mfq.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Caimery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chtsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXK,  Corrugated  Uner-Jolnt. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crovim  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  BIACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robii»  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SplraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2jtimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaRs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrm,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  VegeUJble,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAY — Spreading  Agents. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Italtimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FILLING  BCA CHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  RL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Co^ration,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiinore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianap>olis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuRers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQXnPMENT. 
Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbiis,  Ohio. 


INSECTICIDES. 

Aglcide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
DfSDHANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  KetUes.  See  EetUes,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machtoery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Taitks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Staclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kraut  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foo^  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoo^ston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincirmatl,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAHS  (Rubber).  _  „  w 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PEA  HULLEBS  AND  VOTERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 
Srott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Staclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  CUcago,  Ul. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Macdiinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Smtt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  IC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Coltimbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenketmp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continnous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IncUanapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayeus  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlln-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

•  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B<dtimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Seating  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M^y. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  UL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlnos. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Bertin-Chapmw  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SPREADING  AGENTS — Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Robber  and  Steel  Type,  Baralag 
Brands.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machtaery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8YRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  UL 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Chlif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  tac.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  M± 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beriin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  tad. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven, 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  tad. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  tad. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles,  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbtu,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WETTING  AGENTS— Dusts  and  Sprays. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems. 
Tanks,  Wo^ 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


NORTH  SEWAGE  SCREEN 

SUCCESSFULLY  USED  IN  150  CANNERIES  IN 
NEW  YORK,  WISCONSIN  and  OHIO 

The  Type  of  sewage  separater  that  meets  sanitation  requirements  of  most  state  laws. 
Removes  everything  visible  to  the  eye. 


Used  by 

Canners,  Meat  Packers 
Tanneries,  Paper  Mills 
etc,  etc. 


Endorsed  by 
State  Authorities 
Eliminates  Sanitation 
difficulties  for  once 
and  ever.  How  can 
you  do  without  the 
North  Screen? 


ILLUSTRATION  SHOWING  OUTLET 


Stock  from  North  Sewase  Screen  i$  delivered  dry  enough  to  be 
handled  with  fork  or  shovel. 


Liquids  from  the  North  Sewage  Screen  are  free  from  the 
primary  factors  which  cause  water  pollution. 


Where  a  Board  of  Health  or  sanitary  Engineer  demands  a  100  per  cent  removal  of  solids,  the 
liquids  from  the  screen  may  be  dropped  to  a  sand  bed.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  outline  drawing 
above.  Some  of  the  distinct  advantages  of  the  North  Sewage  Screen  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  illustrations  and  the  drawings  in  the  folder.  The  machine  may  be  placed  to  connect  with 
sewers  or  waste  pipes  with  little  if  any  loss  of  head,  as  outlet  for  cleaned  liquids  may  be  at  almost 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  intake.  It  permits  the  removal  of  solids  while  they  are  fresh,  thus 
preventing  odors.  It  will  keep  settling  basins  clean  and  prevent  sand  beds  from  plugging.  It  is 
installed  as  a  single  unit  requiring  no  additional  installations  of  parts  or  complicated  adjustments. 
It  is  100%  fool  proof.  16  owned  and  operated  by  one  Nationally  known  producer  of  food  products 
in  Pennsylvania.  Built  in  5  sizes  to  meet  your  requirements.  Belt  or  motor  driven  I  H.  P.  to 

operate.  Better  hurry  if  machine  required  for  1937  season. 

Write  for  folder,  wire  or  phone. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  new  number  600  Catalog, 


CANNING  PROBLEMS 


share  in 

"NATIONAL'S" 

For 

Perfect 
Packs! 

A  staff  of  technicians  skilled  in  canning 
practice  will  take  your  problem  as  their 
own.  They  can  be  called  into  any  emer¬ 
gency,  for  advice  and  the  exercise  of 
complete  laboratory  facilities. 

NATIONAL  -  ! 


put  you  RIGHT 
on  CANNING  ! 


NATIONAL 

NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION  .  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 
Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  New  York  City  •  Baltimore  •  Maspeth,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Hamilton,  Ohio 


